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I. 



INTRODUCTORY. 




T is related that a certain Greek orator 
being once asked, "What is the -first 
qualification for an eloquent speaker ? " 
replied, " Manner." " What is the 
second?" "Manner." « What the third ? " 
" Manner." Although we cannot entirely 
accept such a maxim as this, for we believe 
that the first qualification for a speaker or a writer is 
to have something to say ; yet, having something to 
say, we admit that the orator meant rightly when he 
affirmed that the manner of saying it was all-import- 
ant. The more important and valuable the saying, 
the greater carefulness should be paid to the manner 
of saying it. " Apples of Gold " deserve to be set in 
" pictures of Silver." Now, we are anxious that what 
we have to say in the papers that ia^k.e m-^ >0«\s.N>2s5CSfc 
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book, should be so said that they may not merely be 
beneficial but interesting. We have a strong con- 
viction that if to our sincerity of thought we can only 
add attractiveness of manner, the circle of our useful- 
ness will be enlarged. The school of Dryasdusts is 
already too well represented in literature, and having 
no belief in the holiness of dullness we shall try to be 
as crisp and racy as our subjects will allow. In order 
to do this we say at the beginning, " So far as we can 
help it we shall nol preach** 

Amongst our acquaintances — for too transcendent 
is he to be called a friend — there is a dear ministerial 
brother who is so intensely clerical, who has become 
so— what shall we call it ? — pulpit fossilized and stereo- 
typed that if his life depended on it he could not do 
anything except after a right reverend and theologic 
fashion. If he asks for a ticket at a railway station, 
the clerk immediately recognises the -theologic 
twang, and is unusually civil and gracious ; and even 
in his inquiry for his morning shaving-water, there is 
such a parsonic ring as to awe the servant-maid into a 
becoming reverence. His every sentence is a short 
homily ; he lives in the atmosphere of sermon and 
psalm. Now we hope in our short talks with our 
readers to keep as far from such pulpit stateliness and 
dignity as possible, and to speak right out as a young 
man to young men and women. If we wore a gown 
and bands, and white tie— which we do not — we 
would lay them entirely aside. 
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^either do we intend to lecture. If there be one 
thing for which, more than another, this busy, bustling, 
driving nineteenth century is distinguished, it is for 
lecturing. Not lecturing after the formal sort, " Chair 
to be taken at seven o'clock. Admission sixpence, 
reserved scats a shilling;" but lecturing after the more 
subtle sort, which covers itself with all manner of 
disguises. These latter days of ours have developed 
an infinite capacity for scolding. Newspapers and 
periodicals would sometimes be half blank if all the 
scold were taken out of them. In one Review a 
writer scolds the atheists for their conceit and assump- 
tion ; when straightway an atheist, who feels the sting 
of truth in the scolding, scolds in another Review the 
dogmatic impudence of writer number one; then 
writer number three rushes on to the literary stage, 
and scolds both combatants and everybody else in 
general but himself, and then the Editor announces 
that "the last word has been said, the controversy 
must cease." Nor are the Mrs. Caudles confined to 
these noisy circles, where the clash of arms is 
expected. We fancy we have heard the scold even in 
the Church. At Church and Sunday School anni- 
versary meetings we have heard speakers scold the 
people who were present because others were away : 
scold the teachers who did their work with a sense of 
their weakness, because others who had greater 
powers were too lazy or too selfish to use them in the 
service of Christ. And we half believe, we have a.C^>s^ 
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impression, though we almost tremble for the con- 
sequences .of saying it, that once at least in our life- 
time we have heard from the pulpit a shrieking, 
scolding sermon. 

But, never having heard of a hungry body being 
fed by scolding, a wounded spirit being healed by 
scolding, a downcast, tired worker lifted up and en- 
couraged by scolding, a young man or woman won 
from self and sin to nobility of life, aim, and effort by 
scolding, we vow that we will not lecture nor scold in 
these papers of ours. 

Nor do we intend to talk goody. One of the 
commonest laments among Christian people is, that 
while such a quantity of vile trash in the form of 
juvenile literature is sold and read, purer literature, 
especially literature for the young, is not so popularly 
craved after as could be desired. 

A young man, whom we know, commissions us to 
say that possibly the reason might be found in the fact 
that so much of our religious literature is of such a 
goody-goody, namby-pamby, sickly, sentimental sort. 

Some of us need reminding that Christ's example 
for us is, " He went about doing good : ** not " He 
went about talking goody J' Christian men and women 
should be more men and women than others — not 
less — and so far from the dreamy and sentimental, 
the most sternly practical of all people. Christianity's 
fruit is heroes and heroines. Christianity gave for- 
titude to an Anne Askew and enabled her to endure 
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in silence the tortures of her persecutors rather than 
deny her faith in Jesus Christ. Christianity turned 
Luther into a rock, over which the angry waves of 
priestcraft and fanatic madness broke, only to add 
glory to its rugged strength and stem dignity. 
Christianity gave grit to a John Knox, and sent 
the grim Reformer like a flame of fire through the 
nation, burning up the chaff of indifference and 
formalism, and restoring the purity and manliness of 
the Christian faith. And Christianity, or Christ, for 
Christ is Christianity, will to-day, not emasculate, but 
elevate, purify, strengthen, and perfect all our God- 
given faculties. We have a perfect horror of talking 
** baby," and trust we shall not forget that while most 
of us at least are made up of body, mind, and soul, 
we have no need to be goody in order to be good. 
God is short for good, and there is nothing of the 
weak, of the simpering, of the goody-goody in God. 

We want so to speak to young men and women as 
to be helpful one to the other by mutual intercourse 
and counsel ; to bear one another's burdens in our 
complex life ; to talk so plainly and lovingly, we trust 
profitably, about our common difficulties and common 
resources, our common aims, and our common efforts 
for their accomplishment, as to prove valuable friends 
the one to the other. 

In doing so we hope to touch on such topics as 
"Youth's promise and possibility; Success and its 
hindrances ; Success and its essentials ; Importance 
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of character ; Formation of character ; Books, what to 
read ; Books, how to read ; The religious instinct, and 
what to do with it; The tongue and its power; 
Recreation, &c., &c. Here there will be scope and 
variety enough for the pleasantest and most profitable 
study, especially if, as in spirit we walk and talk one 
with the other. He should join us, who turned the 
journey to Emmaus from a sad musing and converse 
into a foretaste of Heaven. 





YOUTH'S PROMISE AND POSSIBILITY. 



I VERY period of life has its special featuresi 
■ as every season of the year has .its appro- 
priate signs and fruit. 
Somewhere we have seen the periods of 
life described after this sort. Youth is 
dreaming : middle age is attempting : old 
is lamenting. We don't believe it. 
s people always see more of the sun's spots than 
of its brightness, and mental dyspepsia is equally 
successful in noting the unpleasant. Surely, youth 
may have some doing as well as dreaming in it 
Manhood, surely, may be accomplishing as well as 
attempting: and we have known old age which was 
resting in quiet thankfulness, far more than in lament- 
ing. When we were in pinafores, we remember our 
grandmother saying to us, "Don't measure other 
people's com by your bushel," and we are afraid tlu.» 
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writer's view of life is affected by his own life. Who- 
ever likes can put on green spectacles, and then say 
how verdant the world looks, but for ourselves, we 
prefer our own eyes. No ! youth is more like 
promising than dreaming: manhood more often per- 
forming, than mere attempting : old age rejoicing and 
thanking, than lamenting. But this charge against 
youth of dreaming has set us dreaming a little about 
dreaming, and this is the form which our dream has 
taken. After all, what is there that is so dreadful in 
dreaming ? Where would the world have been but for 
its dreamers — the persons who live in the realms of 
the imagination, and see things that the stern work-a- 
day world never notices nor regards? Instead of 
abusing the dreamers, we ought to be thankful for 
ihem, and strive to perpetuate and increase the race. 

Galileo was a dreamer, who one day dreamed that 
the earth revolved round the sun, and not the sun 
round the earth. He paid dearly for his dream, 
though true — yet that dream was the birthday of the 
science of astronomy. Columbus dreamed that the 
western hemisphere must contain a new continent, and 
out of that dream — as an oak from an acorn — came 
the great American nation. Harvey dreamed that 
there was a law regulating the rivers of blood in man's 
body, sure as the law that regulates the ocean's tides, 
and out of that dream came the knowledge of the cir- 
culation of the blood. Newton, as he watched an 
apple fall from a tree, a thing which, probably, thou- 
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sands had seen before, asked, " Why didn't it fall up 
instead of down ? " And then, he began to dream; he 
dreamed until at last his whole soul became aglow with 
the fancy that in the centre of the earth was a secret 
attractive force ; part of a great law of the universe, 
a law which binds its millions of worlds in golden 
chains about the throne of God. He told his dream, 
and to-day Newton's " Principia " is a scientific class- 
book. James Watt sat by his mother's fireside, 
listening to the merry hiss of the kettle, and as he 
listened he dreamed ; he thought he saw the force we 
call steam, then only strong enough to lift the kettle- 
lid, multiplied a thousandfold, and, like a high-mettled 
horse well in hand, dashing along with irresistible 
power. He told his dream, and to-day the Flying 
Dutchman, of its fifty or sixty miles an hour, is the result. 
John Bunyan was cast into prison for daring to preach 
without human authority. As he lay in solitude, he 
dreamed^ and his " Pilgrim's Progress," second only in 
spiritual power and might to the Bible itself, is the 
end thereof. The universal Church of Christ blesses 
God for that dream. So that we are not very ashamed 
when we hear that youth is the dreaming-time of life. 
Our belief, however, is that it is more a period of 
Promise and Possibility. 

There is one flower which has, for some of us, an 
unspeakable charm, not because of its surpassing grace 
of form, not because of its sweetness of fragrance^ It^ 
gorgeousness of colour, but because oi \X:& -yt^mx^fe ^sn.^ 
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prophecy of what is to come. Wandering, in early 
springtime, down a country lane, or into a forest copse 
or grove, and coming suddenly upon a peeping bunch 
of merry, laughing, twinkling primroses, it moves our 
hearts more than the finest glories of the garden in 
midsummer, or the grandest rose-show upon which we 
ever looked. And why? because of the fulness of 
promise in that primrose. There, in that one blossom 
just bursting into glad life, is the first message to the 
world that the earth in winter is "not dead, but 
sleepeth ; " there in promise is the summer in all its 
richness and fulness of bloom, the autumn with its 
million tints and waving harvests. Youth is the 
primrose period of life, full of promise and possibility, 
known in all its fulness only to God. Let us glance 
at some of the elements of youth's promise. 

Prominent among these is its freedom from care^ 
" I don't care," often falls from the lips of young men 
and women when warned of the consequences of any 
action, or advised as to the results of indiscretion in 
lip or life. "We are afraid that such an exclamation is 
generally ill-advised, but what a world of truth and 
promise is there in it ? "I don't care ! " thank God 
for it. Why, half the sorrows of our life come from 
care ; it is not work, but fret that kills. Care takes 
the flash out of the eye, the spring out of the step, 
the music out of the voice. Care quenches home- 
joys, turns our easy-chairs into uneasy; care robs 
Christian service of its poetry and simplicity, and turns 
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it into a task ; care is the real hydra which, the more 
it is beheaded, the more do the heads multiply. Cares 
for ourselves, cares for others, cares about the body, 
cares about the soul, cares about business, cares about 
the family, cares about the Church, cares as plentiful 
as wind-tossed leaves in autumn, or blast-driven snow- 
flakes in winter. Cares, which in themselves singly 
are like Lilliput's dwarfs, but which combining their 
forces can keep in bondage a giant. Now, because 
youth can say in the best sense, " I don't care," it is 
full of promise, safe from the great thief of man's 
power and joy, free to think, free to feel, free to act 
without the restraint and hampering of care. 

Think, too, what promise there is in the hopefulness 
of youth. In his wonderful vision, Dante makes the 
inscription over the gate of hell to read, " All hope 
abandon, ye who enter here." The poet was right* 
Hopelessness is hell, as hope is born of heaven. Hope 
is the true Aladdin's lamp which gives to its possessor 
the things desired, since it is the force which nerves 
him to strivings for their attainment. Hope is to life 
what sunshine is to a landscape, touching its prose into 
poetry, turning its pleasures into delight. Joy is the 
lark which sings when the sun is up and all is bright ; 
hope is the nightingale which sings its gladdest song 
when all around is dark and drear. It is hope that 
keeps the student at his books, the soldier in the battle, 
the statesman in his office, and is the servant of every 
ambition. Hope which laughs at cl\awc^%^ t^^j^^x 
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reckons odds, is sometimes wiser than prudence, 
stronger than strength, and knows nothing of impossi- 
bility. And youth is the season of life when hope 
reigns unrivalled. Part of the education of after-life 
is in growing incredulous and unbelieving, mistrustful 
of ourselves and others, but youth, bright, happy, 
buoyant youth, is full of hope, and hope's promise. 

The fulness of life and health in youth is another 
source of promise. How full of life is youth ! Just 
watch a child romping in the nursery ; how vigorous, 
how energetic, how overflowing with buoyancy are the 
young ! Wordsworth was felicitously true when he 
talked of a simple child " that feels its life in every 
limb." Childhood, boyhood and girlhood, and youth, 
as we look back at them, were enchanted fairy lands, 
in which merely to live was pleasure ; and the memory 
thereof fills us with thankfulness as we see that God 
gave us then an abundance of gladness, before our 
troubles and cares began. Why, we could work harder 
then for pleasure, than now we could for pay 1 The 
fulness of our life must have vent ; and we spent our 
riches of health and vigour with no thought of misgiv- 
ing as to a future supply. Yes! youth is the time 
when life's fulness, like the Nile, overflows its banks, 
and in that overflow is the promise that by-and-by it 
will be fringed with waving beauty and fruitfulness. 
Youth is the time when health rising — like the sun 
striking upon Memnon's statue with its early rays, and 
making it to burst with music — turns the life into 
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melody, whose notes are heard all the live -long day. 
Hence the importance which all wise men have 
attached to youth; hence the greatness of the gift 
committed to us. 

We must be brief about youth's possibility^ or we 
shall tire. Going through a busy crowded London 
street one day, we suddenly heard a shriek of distress, 
and saw a crowd quickly gather round some one who 
had been run over. As we hurried to the crowd, we 
heard one say, " Oh ! it's only a child ! " " Only a 
child ! " Ah ! but in that young form there may lie 
sleeping the energy of a Hercules, the wisdom of a 
Solomon, the self-sacrifice of a John Howard. " Only 
a child ! " Yes ; but what manner of child ? Is it a 
young Nero, who shall make the world execrate it for 
its cruelty ; or a young Apostle John, which it shall 
learn to love as the incarnation of tenderness ? " Only 
a child," is what ninety and nine out of every hundred 
of us would have said, had we been taken to Bethlehem's 
manger, near nineteen hundred years ago ; but before 
that Child the wise men fell prostrate and worshipped ; 
for though only a child. He was the world's Saviour. 
The world to-day is largely what its youth have made 
it. Romulus, founded Rome ere he was twenty; 
Raphael did his life-work by the time he was thirty- 
seven ; Newton made his greatest discoveries before he 
was twenty-five; Pitt was a minister of state before 
many are out of their apprenticeship ; Napoleon was 
a conqueror at twenty-five ; while the Hero of Calvary, 
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the K^ng of men no less than the Son of Gk)d, was 
constuned of his work at thirty-three. Youth is the 
motives' power that drives the world ; while age is the 
force triat guides it. Youth tugs at the oar, while age 
sits at the helm. Humanly speaking, there is no limit 
to youth(» possibility. This is the heritage which we 
all alike possess ; what are we going to do with it ? 
Nay, don't let us lose ourselves in the crowd ; it is not, 
What are we going to do with it? but let each one 
say, " AVhat am /going to do with it ? '' 





HINDRANCES TO SUCCESS. 



^ N our last paper we chatted together about 
the Promiseand Possibility of Youth. This 
' subject invested life with an atmosphere of 
clear, bright, sunshiny hope and joy. But it 
is perfectly possible that some shrewd reade 
said, " Yes, that is youth's promise and possi" 
bility ; but it isn't always fulfilled. How is ilf that the 
promise is sometimes returned marked ' No effects ;' 
the possibility only mocked by the actual performance ?'" 
" Youth is like the ship just launched from the stocks, 
neat, trim, and joyous, with all its bunting blowing in 
the breeze : and why is it, that for some, the end of 
life's voyage is the quicksand, rock, or ocean's floor, 
while others come into a port not of their original desti- 
nation ; and come in, not with flying flags, but as 
sorry wrecks, drifting upon the wave ? — Look around 
at the many men whose life is failure, disappointment 
shattered hope, unfulfilled prophecy, and tell us, if you 
can, how it is that youth's promise and possibility are so 
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often contradicted by life's result." Well, now, it is 
in the hope of helping in this direction that we shall 
talk a little upon the "Hindrances to Success.'* 
Some while since, we saw an advertisement in a news- 
paper telling of a place where a vessel had sunk, and 
announcing that a buoy had been placed above it, 
that mariners might avoid the danger. Let us point 
out some of these danger-buoys in life's chart, that 
we may avoid that which has spoiled others* success, 
and that our Promise and Possibility may be fulfilled. 
First among the Hindrances to Success is Want of 
Definite Purpose in Life. Whoever aims at nothing 
generally hits it. More men fail from want of purpose 
in life than from deliberately evil choice. Before we 
can do our life work we must find out what that work 
is; for many firitter away their time, talents, and 
opportunities before they learn their life's true aim. 
Is it any wonder that, in such cases, they fail of suc- 
cess, or are successful only in being unsuccessful? 
Suppose a sportsman to go out on a fine, breezy, 
bracing, healthy morning ; his gun is of the latest and 
most approved make; his dogs keen of scent, and eagerly 
anxious for the game ; he reaches the coverts ; the 
startled birds take to flight. Bang ! Bang ! goes the 
gun, but no birds fall ! Why not ? Well, he didn't 
aim at anything particular, and, aiming at nothing, he 
hit it. Would you be surprised if, though he shot all 
the day long, he returned with bag as empty as his 
ammunition pouch ? And yet, absurd as that instance 
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seems, it is only too true a picture of many a life. 
Hard labour, with nothing definite as a purpose ; and 
as a result, therefore — nothing. One who has a defi- 
nite aim, to which he bends all his powers, even 
though he be but moderately endowed, will be more 
successful than the genius who aimlessly wastes his 
talents. It isn't splendid ability always that wins ; but 
often moderate ability, swayed and guided by a master- 
ful purpose. It is related of Thomas Carlyle, that 
upon one occasion a friend of his wife called upon 
them in their old house at Chelsea ; in the hall she 
noticed a portmanteau labelled "Thomas Carlyle, 

passenger to ." The lady said to Mrs. 

Carlyle, " Mr. Carlyle is leaving home ?'* " Yes,*' 
said his wife, " he's going away for some days, but he 
can't make up his mind where to go to until he gets 
to the station." Is not that a picture of many lives ? 
They start as first-class passengers ; well stored with 
ability, education, and opportunity, but they are first- 
class passengers to nobody knows where ! and they 
reach their destination. If we are to succeed, we 
must get an aim, and an aim upon which all our 
powers can be concentrated. Purpose is the burning 
glass which focusses the scattered rays of power, and 
intensifies them, so as to burn up, if need be, a 
whole forest of opposing difficulties. Purpose is to 
life's forces what Lake Erie is to America's rivers, the 
reservoir of theu: fulness, sending them forward to 
Niagara with irresistible power. Pur^o^^ \% \.^ Xsi^'?^ 
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talents the Orpheus who tames then: mutual opposition 
and conflict, and by his melody charms them into 
obedience. The men and women who have left their 
mark upon the world have been the men and women 
fired by one master passion, uniting all the forces of 
their being. However much we may question the 
morality of his principles, however much we may differ 
as to his policy, we are reminded that the man who 
was once at the head of Britain's Government (Lord 
Beaconsfield) was there because he had one aim with 
which he started in life, and to which aim he was 
ever consistent in his action. " Whatever else may 
come, I will be the first man next the throne." They 
laughed at his first speech in the House of Commons, 
so tawdry was its stagey grandiloquence; but they 
could not laugh him down : and, with unabating con- 
fidence in the accomplishment of his aim, he said, 
" Gentlemen, the time will come when you will hear 
me." And did they not ? Leaving such an example 
of purely personal ambition as this, and coming to 
such a life as that of the Apostle Paul, ask of him, 
" How is it you endure stonings, shipwrecks, impri- 
sonments ? and, even in prospect of the block, can 
burst forth into that anthem of a successful life, * I 
have fought a good fight, I have kept the faith, I have 
finished my course,* &c. ; * and look forward with joy 
to the reward of the righteous Judge ' ? " The answer 
will come, " Because at the beginning of that life I 
said, * Lord, what wilt Thou have me to do ? ' and all 
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through that life I have kept this one aim in view, 
and have said alike to the frowns and smiles of the 
world, * This one thing I do,' for * I am determined to 
know nothing among men save Christ, and Him cruci- 
fied/ " Or, go and ask the perfectly successful man, 
the one spotless model, as He is the only Saviour, 
for mankind, "What is it that sustained your soul 
through all life's trials and sorrows, through all death's 
pains and griefs, and enabled you, even dying, to sing 
your success, as you said, * It is finished ' ? " And the 
answer comes in the utterance of the boy of twelve 
years old, " I found my work, and set to do it. * Wist 
ye not that I must be about My Father's business ? ' " 
Now suppose that you or I were to ask the first fifty 
persons whom we met in the street, " Excuse me, my 
fiiend, but what is your purpose in life ? " do you 
think they could there and then give an answer ? The 
probability is that they would think us a little loose in 
our mental arrangements. And yet, want of aim is 
one of the great hindrances to success. Evil purpose 
has slain its thousands ; but want of purpose has slain 
its tens of thousands. What is your aim, my friend ? 
Another hindrance to success is JVant of Industry 
and Perseverance. It is possible to have an aim, to 
have your force concentrated upon it, and yet fail of 
its accomplishment from lack of perseverance. No 
mistake is greater — ^and yet none is more frequently 
made — than to suppose that genius will atone for lack 
of continued efforts. Genius has been '^eXL de&wa^^s. 
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" an infinite capacity for taking pains." Don't misun- 
derstand. Not everybody who is busy is necessarily 
industrious or persevering : you can be very fussy, and 
yet it be a much-ado-about-nothing. Like the punish- 
ment inflicted on offending soldiers, of carrying shot 
from one end of the yard, only to carry it back again — 
constant movement, but no progress. Others are 
always busy, but always changing their pursuit ; and 
hence, no substantial result. It is half the battle of 
life to learn how to stick at it, and let nothing turn 
you aside, or delude you into change of purpose. Be 
as deliberate and thoughtful as you like in your choice 
of aim, but, once having been determined, keep it free 
from the influence of every varying opinion. A young 
man whom we know made up his mind to learn Latin ; 
he reached the second conjugation, when a friend 
began to expostulate with him, saying what a waste of 
time it was to learn a dead language, and advised 
Metaphysics as a substitute, since " there was some- 
thing practical in that." Metaphysics were just dab- 
bled in, when another acquaintance ridiculed such 
" transcendental nonsense," and advised History and 
Political Economy instead. Again our easy-going 
young man acquiesced; and, to-day, Latin, Meta- 
physics, History, and Political Economy, are equally 
unmastered ; and he is not likely to take his B.A. 
degree just yet. These everything-by-tums-and- 
nothing-long gentlemen do not carry off life's prizes* 
These Jacks of all trades and masters of none are not 
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generally millionaires or heroes. In everything worth 
the doing we shall find difficulties, and temptations 
to desist, but obstacles are made to be surmounted, 
difficulties to be overcome ; and a man or woman of 
strong will and trust in God will only be fired with 
greater intensity and persistency thereby. After one 
of Wellington's victories, where the troops had 
endured a fearfully hot assault, and during which a 
gunner who had lost an arm still kept to his gun, and 
directed its deadly fire at the enemy, the man was 
called into the general's tent, and the following con- 
versation took place : " So you lost one arm ; how did 
you manage to keep to your gun ? " "I held on as 
best I could with the remaining limb." " But, suppos* 
ing your other arm had been shot away, what then ? " 
" Why, sir, I would have held on with my teeth.'* 
Aye ! that is the spirit of persistence that never 
admits of being conquered ; that is the spirit which> 
being rightly directed, ensures success. Men of mol- 
luscous will — ^human weathercocks, at the mercy of 
every wind — ^are plentiful enough; but the men of 
indomitable ri&solution and perseverance are those who 
reach life's goal, and receive its reward. If I plant a 
tree in my garden to-day, and next week think it will 
look better in the side bed, and the next week after 
that, move it to the opposite side, ought I to complain 
if it does not bear much fruit ? Or, suppose a captain 
takes his ship from Southampton, intending to go to 

India, but when he gets to the Needles, finds it roughs 

c 
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and turns back, hugging the Isle of Wight, and then, 
starting again, reaches the Bay of Biscay, and, finding 
it blows hard, tacks again, and takes another course, 
ought he to be very astonished if he doesn't make his 
fortune on that voyage ? And, yet, that is a flattering 
rather than an exaggerated picture of some lives, at 
the end of which the complaint is made, " I haven't 
succeeded." The old book is right, after all; its 
philosophy as profound as its salvation is simple. It 
told us long, long ago, "Unstable as water, thou 
canst not excel ; " and that he who would succeed 
must " set his face as a flint," and say to all opposition 
and blandishment, " None of these things move me." 
Can we say that ? Can you S2iy that, my friend ? 

The greatest hindrance to success is, however, IVant 
of Principle. " Nothing succeeds like success." So 
says the nineteenth century, echoing the old cry of 
golden-calf worship, " These be thy gods, O Israel ! " 
Right or wrong are matters of indifference, or fit 
only for sentimentalists. The one great question is to 
succeed ; and to succeed at all cost. Get on honestly 
if you can, but, anyhow, get on. Gain, never mind 
conscience or character, is the rage of the day ; it is 
in the very atmosphere. Success is the golden image 
to be set up, at wliich all must fwrostrate themselves ; 
the Devil's Gk)spel, which reckons that a man is worth 
what he has, instead of what he is, forgetting that 
worth is proportioned by worthiness. But even gold 
may be bought too dear. What is wealth without 
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health to enjoy it ? What is fame to the man whose 
limbs are gout's playground ? What is a carriage and 
pair to the man whose conscience keeps him wakeful at 
night and haunts with his old misdeeds in pursuit of 
wealth ? Success to be real must be success with fair 
fame and clear conscience ; success not purchased at 
the cost of self-respect or God's smile. " Honesty is 
the best policy, " says the world : " principle is the 
only policy, " we should prefer to render it. Here 
then is a test by which you may try all so-called 
success. All is not gold that glitters, all is not 
diamond that sparkles. Alexander was successful ; but 
after what fashion ? Successful in exalting self at all 
costs — successful in killing thousands who had no part 
in his quarrels — successful in devastating God's earth, 
and deluging it with blood — successful as the greatest 
breaker of God's command, " Thou shalt not kill " — 
but self against Gk)d is hell : and such success is more 
diabolical than divine. Paul was unsuccessful, as the 
world counts success ; for he died as a malefactor 
under Nero's power : but he was successful in living to 
bless others, which is the life of God — successful in 
suflfering for others, which is the life of Christ — ^success- 
ful in witnessing singlehanded for the truth, which is 
the life of heroes — successful in dying in unruffled 
peace, which is the heritage only of those whose life is 
in tune with the will of God. Have a care, therefore, 
that success is not purchased too dear— at the cost of 
principle — ^for if so it will be success only in appearance. 
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The gold will canker, the fair fruit will turn to apples 
of Sodom, and your pillow will bristle with thorns. But 
begin with this as your life motto, " Lord, what wilt 
Thou have me to do? " and then, whether rich or poor, 
great or obscure, weak or powerful, you will be success- 
ful in God*s eyes, and His verdict will be, "Well 
done. *' This success all can command. Are we 
aiming at that ? Are you^ my friend ? 





ESSENTIALS TO SUCCESS. 

^Se|? AVING tried to point out some things to be 

3^yF avoided as hindrances to success, we shall 

g^p^ now chat a little concerning some other ■ 

TR? things which we believe to be essential to 

^ success, and therefore to be pursued. We 

have tried to mark upon life's chart the 

shoals, quicksands, and rocks, which have 

caused many human wrecks ; let us now mark some of 

the trade winds which have helped to cany vessels 

into port with colours gaily flying. 

It is manifest, at the very first glance at this sybject, 
that nothing would be easier than to show that the 
reverse of the hindrances to success are the essentials 
to success ; that if want of aim is a hindrance, then a 
clear and definite purpose is an essential — if want of 
perseverance is a hindrance, then indomitable persist- 
ence is an essential ; and that if want of principle is 
a. hindrance, fearless and pronounced principle is an 
essential to success. 
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But this would be but a very small advance upon 
the thoughts already expressed, and as we have no 
desire to go into what John Ruskin calls the " paper- 
staining business," — either talking for the sake of 
talking, or writing merely to stop the clamour of the 
printer for " Copy," and as we've a perfect horror, bom 
of long-suffering by reason of it, of anj^hing like 
literary padding ; — we shall take for granted that aim, 
perseverance, and principle, are alreiady accepted as 
essentials to success ; and proceed to treat of other 
necessary qualifications. 

Prominent among the essentials to success, whether 
the aim be positively humble or superlatively exalted, 
is a firm faith in the power of and a great respect for y 
work. This word " work " has fallen into bad repute 
of late ; it is getting quite fashionable now to have a 
contempt for work, and to be looked upon as a sign 
of great superiority, to be entirely free from labour. 
There is nothing which more quickly shows the current 
of popular thought and feeling than the way in which 
certain words come to be used. Time was — ^why, 
even we can remember it — ^when all who in any way 
earned their living, "went to work;" but now, not 
one in a hundred "goes to work." The young men 
who fill our warehouses, the assistants who serve in 
our shops, the girls and young women who by their 
fingers and needles earn an honest livelihood, are quite 
shocked if you are indiscreet enough to ask, " Where, 
or at what, do you work ? " Where do they work ! 
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You mean where do they ^^ go to business V^ This 
same thing — this same spirit, meets you in the ranks of 
adult workers too. Why is it that only to a certain 
class of labourer is the term " Working Man " — ^now 
become a cant term — ^applied ? Working man ! Isn't 
the statesman, who all daylong writes his dispatches, and 
transacts his office duties, and then night after night 
endures the weary strain of Parliamentary talk, even 
though he be a Right Honourable, or His Grace the 
Duke, isn't he a working man ? Working man ! Isn't 
the journalist who has to supply every day the reading 
public with something fresh, crisp, and racy to read, 
however dull and depressed he may be, isn't he a 
working man ? Working man ! Isn't the tradesman 
who has to compete with his neighbours, watch the 
markets, test public taste, scheme and devise so as to 
live conscientiously and honestly, running the risk of 
bad debts and commercial panics, isn't he a working 
man ? Working man ! Isn't the minister of Christ 
who studies, prays, wears out brain and soul in order 
to bring something better than resurrected platitudes 
to his people on the Sabbath, whose life is a ceaseless 
round of preaching, sick-visiting, and study, isn't he a 
working man? And yet, forsooth, so afraid have we 
become of the vulgarity of work that only the 
mechanic or artisan, who receives week by week his 
wages, is now called the "Working man." Words are 
signs of things, and we are getting to dislike the name 
"Working man" because we dislike work. Many 
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men and women fail in life because of this contempt 
for work. Just mention to them the apron, the 
counter, or even the counting-house, ten minutes after 
they have left them for the day, and how are they 
scandalized. And yet, why should it be so ? Why, 
reverently let it be said, God is the Great Worker, and 
when the God-man was on earth, the only defence He 
urged for His Sabbath-day work of mercy and blessing 
was, "My Father worketh hitherto, and I work'* 
How beautifully has the Chelsea philosopher enforced 
the nobility of work when he says, "Two men I 
honour, and no third. First, the toilworn craftsman 
that, with earth-made implement laboriously conquers 
the earth, and makes her man's. Venerable to me is 
the hard hand, crooked, coarse, wherein notwithstand- 
ing lies a cunning virtue. Venerable, too, is the 
rugged face, all weather-tanned, bespoiled, with its 
rude intelligence : for it is the face of a man living 
manlike. Toil on ; toil on ; thou art in thy duty, be 
out of it who may : thou toilest for the altogether 
indispensable, the daily bread. A second man I 
honour, and still more highly : him who is seen toiling 
for the spiritually indispensable ; not daily bread, but 
the Bread of Life. These two in all their degrees I 
honour ; all else is chaff and dust, which let the wind 
blow whither it listeth. Unspeakably touching is it, 
however, when I find both dignities united, and he 
that must toil outwardly for the lowest of man's wants 
s also toiling inwardly for the highest. Sublimer in 
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ttiis world know I nothing than a peasant saint, could 
such anywhere be fnet with. Such an one will take thee 
back to Nazareth itself: thou wilt see the splendour of 
Heaven spring forth from the humblest depths of the 
earth like a light shining in great darkness." 

It is for want of this faith in, and respect for, work 
that so many fritter away their lives waiting at Chance's, 
door for the appearance of the Goddess who never 
comes, Micawbers who grow old waiting for " some- 
thing to turn up," — speculators, who speculate them- 
selves into debt, dishonour, and degradation, rather 
than take to honest labour, too genteel for effort, and 
wasting all their effort in the attempt to continue 
genteel. Work, work, work, is, however, the only royal 
road to success, and there is a deeper philosophy than 
is generally grasped in the saying of the grand old 
Book, " If they will not work, neither shall they eat." 
Ask of the pyramids what it was that reared their 
century - guarding forms ; ask of Raphael's Cartoons 
what invested them with such grandeur of concep- 
tion and execution ; ask of Milton's " Paradise Lost," 
or Shakespeare's Sonnets, from whence came their 
felicity of thought and expression ; ask of our Lon- 
don colossal business houses from whence came their 
prosperity and increase ; and from Architecture, Art, 
Poetry, and Commerce, alike comes the answer, 
" Honest, persistent, unblushing work did it all." 

Next to this respect for, and firm faith in work, 
comes a wise use of wit When we say wit, we do 
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not refer to that which so often passes by that name. 
Not the light flashings of fun from a mind keenly alive 
to a sense of the ludicrous ; not even the burstings forth 
of humour in new combinations, but rather, the old 
solid English meaning of wit as applied to practical 
common sense and shrewdness ; that keen intelligence 
that sees and acts wisely and quickly where others see 
not, and therefore delay to act. In a word, what we 
mean when we say a man is " quickwitted." Jf ever 
there was a time — and we half believe there was — 
when respectable stupidity could carry off some prizes, 
we fancy that time is now gone. 

Your ponderous, heavy, lumbering man is now out- 
stripped by the quick, shrewd, sharp competitor who 
may not possess more than half the power of his rival. 
The nimble ninepence does better in these days than 
the slow shilling. The person of ready adaptation who 
can turn, if need be, his attention to new forms of labour, 
who is not a devotee of ruts and grooves, and can suit 
his work to varying circumstances, is the person most 
likely to carry off life's rewards. Few fortunes are 
made while dreaming or sleeping, and fame not seldom 
by her fickleness will baffle all but the shrewdest. For 
the want of a little ready wit, a resource under some 
unexpected circumstance, a reputation that bade fair 
or success has been clouded in its prime, and declined 
instead of progressed. Mother wit — ^the power to take 
in at a glance the situation, and to see the right thing 
to do or say, is of far more value than a silver spoon. 
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and, indeed, all the money in the world cannot purchase 
it. Education may develop it, acquaintance with men 
and women may strengthen it by exercise, but it is 
mainly the outcome of constant study and watchfulness 
of our own and others' minds and lives. The painter 
Opie was once asked by a patronizing simpleton, " What 
makes your pictures so beautiful ? What do you mix 
your colours with ?" " With brains. Sir," was the reply. 
An answer that would in many cases supply the reason 
for the success of others than painters. This shrewd- 
ness, this fertility of resource, this quick-wittedness 
has sometimes been possessed by the humblest of men 
and women — ^for especially are women quick at percep- 
tion — ^but it has been a priceless endowment. It was a 
poor bricklayer's wife, who, seeing her husband at the 
top of a chimney-shaft, from which the scaffolding had 
been removed, and after the wise men had been baffled 
in their attempts to release him from his strange position, 
just quietly said, " Unravel your stocking, John, and let 
it down, and we'll send you up a string, and then a rope, 
by which you can come down." 

Who doesn't admire, too, the shrewd reply of the 
unpolished genius, George Stephenson, who, when being 
examined before the House of Commons' Committee 
with respect to his railway scheme, was threatened 
with extinction by a noble lord who asked, "But 
suppose a cow were to stray upon the line, wouldn't it 
be very awkward ? " " Yes, sir," was the answer of the 
rough Northern engineer, " very awkward indee J, for 
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the coor Such wit, such quick sense of the right reply, 
is far more valuable than diamonds to its possessor, 
and is a large element towards success. Not splendid 
powers always win, but splendid use of them ; not 
great sails, but clever management of them ; not large 
forces, but fine generalship, has made the flag to float 
over the enemy's stronghold, and secured the victory. 
Suitable companionship is, too, a greater element in 
success than is often supposed. As a man is known by 
the company he keeps, so the result of any life will 
largely tell what were its companionships. Friendship 
is amongst the most powerful moulders of character, 
and character is the climax of success. All around us 
are the proofs of friendship's power to bless or curse. 
David was what he was, because Jonathan was what 
he was, and was David*s friend. Cassius and Brutus 
were mutually the sculptors of the other's being ; and 
since friendship is thus influential, how important 
that the companionship should be suitable I Friends 
may become wings to us, to lift us towards all that is 
noble and good, or millstones to sink us into sin, de- 
spair, and death. They may be Jacob's ladders to 
lead to heaven, or descending steps to Pandemonium. 
When we are young we are very trustful and confiding : 
and hence we must beware lest our readiness to make 
friends hurts rather than helps, injures rather than in- 
spires. There are friends and friends. The cupboard- 
love friend, who loves our purse rather than us ; the 
fast fiiend, ready to teach us a knowing thing or two 
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that we may be as base as he ; the lick-spittle friend, 
who likes to be patronized ; the Uriah Heeps, of too 
prolific breed. From all such may we flee as from a 
leper, for to have their friendship is the death of all 
that is noble and worthy. But the friend who loves 
us, not for anything we have, but for our own sake : 
who loves us too well to patronize, or to be patronized ; 
such a fi-iend is a God-sent blessing, and a vast help 
towards life's success. Find such an one, for they 
are to be found, even amongst our daily circle, and 
once found, let nothing tempt us to be untrue to them. 
But above and beyond these there is One who is ready 
to be everybody's friend. The God who called 
Abraham His " friend." Will we have Him for ours ? 
Will you, my friend ? If so, you must be successful 
in the highest sense, for the goal of life, the end of 
effort, the climax of wisdom, the perfection of friend- 
ship, is God. 
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IMPORTANCE OF CHARACTER. 




ITHERTO we have considered mainly that 
which concerns the intellectual and the 
temporal advantages and prospects open 
to the young. When we speak of the im- 
portance of character, however, we cross the 
border-line between the intellectual and the 
moral. We take a step higher up the moun- 
tain whose base is on the earth, but whose summit is 
shrouded in the mists of the invisible eternity ; and 
as we take the higher step, new views, prospects, and 
possibilities, burst upon our gaze. We have already 
hinted, in our chats upon the Hindrances and 
Essentials to success, that since we are made up of 
body, mind, and soul, it is not enough merely to pro- 
tect and nourish the one, to develop and train the 
other ; but that if, in the fullest sense, we are to live 
worthily, and be truly successful, we must regard the 
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culture of the soul with deep interest : it is not enough 
to be strong in body, shrewd in mind ; we must be 
reputable in character. 

Character extorts homage even from those who have 
done violence to it. The tippling master likes a sober 
servant ; the shifty speculator must have an honest 
clerk or cashier ; while the ungodly parent will often 
be most scrupulous in his selection of the godly 
teacher to instruct his children. Character is the 
foundation of the world's business ; for character 
regulates confidence, and confidence determines every 
business transaction. Character rules the nation, for 
the people learn to trust those statesmen with the 
national affairs whose past doings prove their worthi- 
ness for this high office ; while, on the other hand, they 
dismiss those whose past doings have been a record of 
inability or wrong-doing. Character asserts its sway 
in the pulpit, for the people will not listen to the men 
whose life is a flagrant contradiction to their lip, and 
whose actions are a mockery of their speech. Charac- 
ter regulates the affairs of commerce, for a man's order 
for goods is valued or despised in proportion as his 
name is associated with payment or debt. Character 
is judged every time we receive a cheque, and take the 
signature as standing in lieu of the cash ; for sometime*?, 
alas ! they are returned marked " No effects," whereas in 
other cases they are good for thousands. Character 
rules the social circle ; for who calls friend the one 
who is known to be false, or selfish, or likely to betray 
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our confidence ? Character is the differentia of life ; 
determining whether an angel shall become a Michael 
or a Diabolus ; a child, an innocent Abel, or a mur- 
derous Cain ; a ^man, a sel6sh Lot, or a generous 
Abraham, a penitent Publican, or a hypocritical 
Pharisee. It can raise to heaven, or it can cast into 
hell ; it can bless with its beneficent fruits, or wither 
with its Upas deadliness ; it can become all that is 
lovely, beautiful, godlike, as in Nazareth's Holy Child 
and Holy Man, or all that is loathsome, as in the great 
unlovely One, Satan. How important, then for us to 
say, what shall our character be ! This will be mani- 
fest if we look at some aspects of this thought familiar 
to every one of us. For instance, the sad results that 
follow a loss of character are a proof of its transcendent 
worth. Don't let us be misunderstood. We must 
distinguish between Reputation and Character. Char- 
acter is what we really are^ what we know ourselves to 
be, what God knows us to be. Reputation is what 
others think about us, which may be right or wrong. 
Character is the voice from Heaven saying to the 
newly-baptized Christ, "This is my beloved Son, in 
whom I am well pleased." Reputation was the angry 
Jew, saying, " He hath a devil." Character was Paul 
saying, ** I labour to have a conscience void of offence 
before God.*' Reputation was the flippant Festus 
sjiying, "Paul, thou art beside thyself." And yet, 
remembering all this, that reputation is not character, 
still in many cases they are as closely connected as 
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substance and shadow, and with a loss of character 
the loss of reputation follows. Our national poet was 
right when he sang — 

** Good name, in man and woman, dear my Lord, 
Is the immediate jewel of their souls. 
Who steals my purse, steals trash ; 
.... But he that filches from me my good name 
Robs me of that which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed." 

Some years ago we knew a man whose character 
seemed impregnable. His enemies could never hint at 
wickedness ; the most their enmity could suggest was 
want of wit. But one day it was told that he had dis- 
graced himself by folly and by crime. The news 
spread like wild-fire : in a few hours he left his home, 
his business, his neighbourhood, his native land ; for 
he could not bear to look his neighbours in the face ; 
he could not endure the finger being pointed at him. 
Why ? Had he become poor ? No ! Honest poverty 
might have been borne unblushingly. Had he lost 
his little intellect? No! But he had lost his 
character, and that meant the loss of all to him. 
He must become a wanderer in a strange land, and 
only look upon strangers, because to be known 
was now to be mistrusted, suspected, despised. Wc 
may lose all else, and yet be rich if we preserve our 
character ; we may keep all else, and yet be poor, if 
we lose our character. It was loss of character that 
closed the gates of Paradise upon Adam, and sent him 

D 2 
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forth a guilty wanderer. It was loss of character that 
turned a Lucifer, Son of the Morning, into Prince of 
Devils, Tempter and Footpad of the Universe. And it 
is loss of character that blights, in a thousand instances, 
to-day, the fair promise of youth, the performance of 
manhood, the peace of old age. Let us remember 
this, that it may emphasize in our minds the thought 
of the importance of character. 

Another thought which intensifies the importance 
of character is the fact that others are affected thereby^ 
and their character either helped or hindered. The law 
of vicarious suffering and of imputed righteousness is 
a law not confined to the Scriptures as a revelation, 
but is seen in all the departments of our complex life. 
A criminal father entails upon his children sufferings 
and disadvantages, which, personally, they may or 
may not merit ; while, on the other hand, an honest, 
admirable parent will secure for an unworthy child, 
privileges which his own character could not claim. 
So related is our life, that the good or evil character 
of those near to us becomes to us either bane or bless- 
ing. As in the human body no organ can be diseased 
without other parts suffering, as we say " in sympathy," 
so, in the body social or politic, no person lives 
entirely to himself or herself, but must affect others. 
The law makes it criminal to disseminate contagion, 
and compels the isolation of sufferers from infectious 
diseases. Moral contagion is no less disastrous, and 
should be as carefully guarded against. Why, think I 
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Not merely every act, but every word, ay, and every 
thought, sends influences rippling through all eternity, 
which, in their turn, give birth to the thoughts, the 
words, the acts of others. If we were to have taken 
from us all that has come to us from the character of 
others, it would be little indeed that would remain ; 
for, like the tree, we reproduce in our character what 
the soil of our circumstances and society surround us 
with. As the tree, in its knotty branches, its glistening 
leaves, its bending boughs, is a record of every wind 
which it has endured, every shower by which it has 
been refreshed, every sunshining by which it has been 
gladdened, so is our character very largely the result 
of the character of those about us, atid their in- 
fluence over us. Character is the precipitate of life. 
Just as from the ocean-bed, of once unfathomable 
depth, men have now learned to read the history of its 
storms, its revolutions, its tumults, and all the details 
of the life that it has led, so from the character of the 
inmost soul one could learn, were they privileged thus 
to pry, the character of its society and personal friend- 
ships. Just as in stones and rocks can now be dis- 
closed, by the geologist's hammer, the record of 
thousands of years since — the fall of leaf, the drift of 
rain, the print of reptile — so, could we search into the 
secrets of character, we should see that the word from 
such a spirit, the act of such a character, the thought 
insinuated by such a companion, had made the soul 
what it is. Many young hearts have been impressed 
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with the solemnity of dying ; we should like to whis- 
per in the ear, and in the light of such a thought as 
this, " It is an awful thing to liv^ I " If our character 
affects the character of others, what sort of an effect 
shall it be ? It is fabled of Aurora, that wherever she 
trod upon the earth, a beautiful flower sprang into 
birth. The fable is become true in the matter of holy, 
blessed, pure character. Are we making flowers of 
blessings to spring into birth wherever our character 
has influence? or are we on the side of death and sin, 
and the injuring of others ? It is one or the other. 
Which is it ? 

Another thought which, perhaps more than all else, 
should impress upon us the importance of character is 
the truth that it abides ; that it is eternal. This is the 
fact which gives to all life its tremendous power for 
good or evil, and expounds with angel force that 
word, "Whatsoever a man soweth that shall he also 
reap." It is in our own souls that to-day we are sowing 
what shall bear fruit to-morrow, and throughout the 
great hereafter. Just what we are, as young men and 
women, will largely determine what we shall be as 
matrons and masters — what we are as matrons and 
masters will determine what we shall be as inhabitants 
of eternity. 

As the colour of yonder beauteous blossom was 
settled by what the gardener put at the root, so the 
flowering of our nature in eternity is regulated by our 
life in time. As a little bend in the river at its source 
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may alter its whole course and character until it 

tumbles into the ocean, so the least turning or bending 

to-day may change in our life the issues of the great 

For ever. Whether we will or not, we live for posterity 

— we speak for posterity — we act for posterity — nay, 

we think, act, speak, for all eternity. Lazarus, when 

he went to heaven, found all things changed but one ; 

his body had left its sores, and now found soundness ; 

his poverty gave place to plenitude, his suflferings 

to bliss unspeakable, the dogs to the angels — all was 

changed but his character, which was himself. On the 

other hand, Dives, when he went to his reward, found 

all things changed but one ; his riches gave place to 

sore want, his pride to shame, his goodly garments to 

nakedness — ^but the one thing unchanged was his 

character, which was himself, and that was enough to 

cause endless misery. We have read somewhere a 

parable, in which two persons starting life under much 

the same conditions were promised that at the end of 

it they should receive back an exact equivalent for the 

eflforts they had made, the suflferings they had endured, 

the sacrifices they had offered. They came at the 

end of life's day ; the first telling of his eflforts to bless 

others, to serve his day and generation, to preserve a 

spotless character, and to live a worthy life. The 

other spoke of his endeavours to extract as much of 

personal .pleasure and delight from life as was possible ; 

without regard to anyone else. They each asked for 

^he fulfilment of the promise made at the beginning. 



The reply was, "You have it: you are in yourselvet Xh.t 
exact equivalent of what your life has been. You are 
what you are, because you have been what you have 
been." The parable needs no interpretation, needs no 
application — it tells, in other words, the importance of 
character, and gives a deeper meaning than is often 
grasped to the words, " What I have written I have 
written," and it shall abide. If this be so, what are you 
writing on the fleshy tablets of your soul ? And what 
shall eternity tell about our characters ? 





FORMATION OF CHARACTER. 



r chat upon the Importaoce of Character, 

we assumed that the power to mould and 
form his or her character is possessed by 
every one. It would be of little use to 
remind of the necessity for a high and 
exalted character, if such were not attainable 
by us. Character is largely affected by our 
circumstances and our companionships ; but even 
these are to a great measure the result of our own 
choice ; while the character itself may yet be 
independent of them all : the outcome of our persist- 
ent will. 

We have known men who pretended to believe that 
their character was not of their own making ; that 
they were the " creatures of circumstances." We say, 
pretended to believe, because when their so-called 
belief came to be looked at, it was seen to be only 
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pretence. Let some one pick their pocket, or set fire 
to their house, or slander their character : would they 
be ready to forgive and forget it, if the transgressor 
pleaded that ^^ he couldrCt help it because he was the 
creature of circumstances^ and didnt mcike his own 
character / " No ! for they know that character is the 
outcome of life, and life is made up of separate acts, 
and each act is under the control of the will. Hence 
the responsibility for the acts : hence the responsibility 
for the life : hence the responsibility for the charac- 
ters. 

Now, supposing that we are convinced of the 
importance of character, not merely because it settles 
our own present and future, but because it influences 
others, and helps to form theirs ; because it is the one 
thing which, belonging to a temporal life, is yet 
continued through all eternity; the question then 
naturally arises, "How can I mould and form my 
character so as to secure for myself and others the 
greatest joy and blessing of which we are capable?" 
The answer to that question we shall now try to give. 

Among the most powerful influences that can form 
an exalted character must be placed, the setting before 
the mind and life a high ideal. All true moral life is 
life under rule and guidance ; life directed towards an 
end ; life made upon a plan ; life having an ideal to 
which it strives to attain. Just as the painter must 
first see his picture in his mind and soul before he can 
transfer it in breathing beauty to the canvas ; just as 
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the sculptor must have his 'statue sleeping as a con- 
ception in his soul ere he can evolve it from his block 
of marble : so our character must first be set before us 
in ideal, or mental image, if it is to be attained in 
the life. 

It is our distinction, as human beings, that we can 
look forward. All life is in the present ; some life can 
live in present and past too, for many even of the lower 
animals have memory ; but mah can live in the present, 
in the past, and in the future too, because he can look 
before and after ; he can remember and hope ; he can 
recall and aim. Now, this ideal life, this building 
according to plan and aim, is one of the mightiest 
forces in the formation of character ; hence if the 
character is to be exalted, so must the ideal be. Could 
we but peer into all the influences that have contrived 
to keep some from the attainment of a high and noble 
character, we should find that in many cases it was 
from the lack of a grand ideal, or from the presence of 
an unworthy one. He who aims to hit the sun, will 
probably shoot higher than he who is content to hit a 
haystack. A high ideal unreached is more likely to 
exalt us than a low one fully attained. It was, we fear, 
a selfish ambition, which led a Caesar to say he would 
" sooner be the first man in a village than second in 
Rome ; " but, when applied to character rather than 
position, that is one of the mightiest forces in the 
formation of a splendid character. To help others we 
must often aim low; to lift ourselves, and through 

E 
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ourselves lift others, we must aim high. Now is there 
an)rwhere a high ideal of Character and Life so exalted 
that it shall elevate us even in the attempt to reach it, 
and yet so human and real as to encourage us to the 
attempt ? To ask this question is to answer it For 
there has lived One whose life was perfect, and yet 
whose nature was bone of our bone, flesh of our ftesli; 
a sinless Ideal, and yet a High Priest touched with a 
feeling of our infirmities: and there in God's and Man's 
realized ideal is our best help to the formation of our 
character after a noble and exalted sort. Hero-worship 
is among the most powerful of forming influences ; how 
important that our heroes be the right ones. If an 
ambitious Wolsey, if a brave Luther, if a gentle 
Melancthon, or a self-denying Florence Nightingale, be 
our model, we should expect to reproduce in some 
measure their character in ours ; and if a perfect 
character be desired, the Perfect Christ must be our 
ideal. If you go into the British Museum on certain 
days in the week, you will see a number of students at 
work in the diflferent galleries ; one drawing a piece of 
a broken statue : another reproducing a fragment of an 
ancient sculpture : a third copying some rough, battered 
specimen of an old-world coin. Why do they choose 
such models when they could have many more com- 
plete modem specimens outside the Museum walls ? 
They would tell you that though ancient and defaced, 
these fragments are unspeakably precious, because 
originals by great masters in art ; and that they, as 
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students, are more likely to be exaltedin their profession 
by the study of a broken masterpiece, than a complete 
modem piece of sculpture. And if our character is to be 
high, noble, and elevated, it must make nothing less than 
God's Great Original, God's perfect Son and perfect 
Man, its id^^l and model. His life is an example for 
suffering and for joy ; for conflict and victory ; for its 
perfection of manhood and human sympathy ; and for 
its elevation and divinity of spirit. Such an ideal 
cannot but exalt and ennoble. 

Another principle that must guide us in the forma- 
tion of character must be a stern conscientiousness y a 
firm belief in the value of the right and good and true ; 
and a profound conviction that wrong-doing never 
pays. The least deviation from a straight line may 
mean an infinite perversion. We need, especially in 
these days, when conscience is almost identified with 
profit and loss, to be true as steel, straight as a die, in 
matters of right and wrong. More characters have 
been marred with little stretchings of conscience, and 
triflings with principle than with studied and deliberate 
wrong-doing. We must learn to see the hooks under 
all the Devil's baits, to know that " wild oats " mean 
loss of integrity now, and loss of self-respect and 
bodily vigour by and by. The little sins are those 
that hide from us the smiles of an approving conscience, 
the mirror of the smile of a Holy God. A little mist, 
in itself impalpable and invisible to the human eye, 
urill hide the blazing light of a Jupiter from this world. 
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upon a calm summer's eve; and a little mist of sin, 
from the undrained marshes of a soul undecided for 
the right, will veil the face of God, and turn His smile 
into a blank. Eve thought that to look, to long, to 
taste the forbidden fruit, was only a little mistake ; if 
you like, a little sin ; but it was enough to fill the 
sweet summer air with demons, to turn a beautiful 
world into a great leperhouse of sinners, and banish 
the formerly innocent pair from Paradise. The 
drunkard began by only taking a little to keep her 
spirits up, the forger and embezzler by only borrowing 
money which he fully intended to repay, while the 
libertine and his victim only started in their course by 
triflings with modesty and purity. Beware of the seeds 
of evil if you would not reap their harvest. 

Perhaps the best way to keep from triflings with evil 
is to have a profound sense of our own weakness. 
Some years ago we went with a party of friends to look 
over a powder magazine ; but before we entered a 
man at the door said, ** Let me look at your shoes, 
will you ? " and when he saw nails in some of our 
boots, and iron tips on others, he said, " Ah J I must 
trouble you to take off" your shoes and put on these," 
pointing to some wooden ones he had purposely in 
stock. Why ? Because all unintentionally, we might 
have caused a spark to fall, and a spark in a powder 
magazine means death. So in life one needs to walk 
very carefully, for one spark of sin may set a whole 
powder magazine ablaze, and cause the total wreck of 
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our character. The men and women who know their 
own weakness and go carefully ; jealously watchful over 
their little acts and thoughts, and speeches, are the 
men and women who have their reward in the develop- 
ment of their nature after a high and exalted fashion. 
Beware of being strong in ourselves. Thomas Carlyle, 
talking of self-made men says, " I thank God they are 
self-made, it takes a deal of responsibility off the 
Creator;" meaning thereby, that self-made men are 
not as a rule nicely made. Let us not forget the 
modicum of truth there is in that, but also remember 
that one who came closest to the Perfect Man said, 
" when I am weak, then am I strong." 

This leads us naturally to add that having a high 
ideal, and being sternly conscientious, will teach us to 
regard nothing as trivial that can affect our character. 

Youth is especially prone to carelessness. Now 
carelessness may be a blessing or a sin. It is a 
blessing of the highest value if it means the freedom 
from carking anxiety; it is a sin if it means indifference 
to the solemn issues of life. Here every thing matters. 
The last move in a game of chess, when the player gets 
too confident, will lose the game. " Tis not so deep 
as a well, nor so wide as a church-door, but 'tis enough," 
says the wounded man, as his life's blood ebbs away : 
and one little puncture in character's vein will send its 
whole life-blood wasting away. . When the Roman or 
Greek gladiators were in training, not a particle of food 
or drink, not a moment of their time, but what was 
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overlooked and regulated by their trainers; and in 
our life's conflict the same care should be exercised. 
Diamond-dealers will not buy when they are bilious, 
lest they should make a false estimate, misguided by 
their eye ; and the least mistake in life may be charged 
with Infinite Loss. 

Now, why do we say this ? To fill you with a slavish 
dread — to take the merry ring out of your laugh — the 
flash of joy from your eye — the hope out of your soul — 
to send you into life under a morbid pressure of 
crushing fear? Nay. But to send you into life 
conscious of the many things that can harm and injure 
your character and your worL Not to make you 
despair ; but, while mistrusting yourself, having con- 
fidence in One who knows all your need, and is ready 
to respond to your trust when you say, " My Father, 
thou art the Guide of my youth." Try it ; and you 
shall learn by experience what an elevating force it will 
be to your character. 




VII. 




BOOKS : WHAT TO READ. 

4:^1 f UR chat in this paper is to be upon books : 
iSJl^ but the very fulness of the subject is its 
greatest difficulty. If in Solomon's day it 
"could be said, "Of making many books 
there is no end," we wonder what he would 
say were he alive now. Then there was no 
Paternoster Row, with its wildernesses of literature : 
then to have a book all your own, meant to be rich and 
highly favoured ; but, to-day, books are as plentiful as 
blackberries ; meeting you at every turn, in all shapes, 
sizes, styles of writing and of binding, and it becomes 
no easy task to say which of the many that clamour 
for study are worthy of being read and thought over, 
Surely this is the age of books. Little did the German 
Guttenburg, or the English Caxton, know what they 
were doing when they began to think about moveable 
types that should, by means of the primitive press, give 
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US a printed book ; but far beyond the utmost effect 
of fabled magician's wand has been the result of that 
wondrous invention. Now, the humblest labourer can 
read his Shakespere or his Milton, and hold commu- 
nion with the finest minds of the past, as easily as 
his richer master or titled lord ; now, the smallest 
child that can read can talk with Bunyan for a penny ; 
and be thrilled with delight by his wonder of pictorial 
genius ; " The Pilgrim's Progress." 

Books are the repository of the world's genius, 
noblest feeling, and history. Books are the Aladdin's 
lamp that transfer the real into the ideal ; that call up 
the dim past, or map out the faint and obscure future ; 
books are the friends who never weary of you, nor 
weary you with their talk. Open their covers, and out 
they speak to your listening spirit ; and when you have 
had enough, close them, and they are content to be 
silent, without being offended, until next you desire 
their company and converse. Books are of all kinds ; 
since they are the reflection of varied writers : they will 
minister to your every mood. Are you melancholy ? 
there are sparkling bright books that can banish the 
blues : are you full of buoyancy and mirth ? there are 
books that can sober and strengthen, and turn life's 
steam into locomotion : are you misanthropic and 
morbid ? there are books that can turn you out of 
yourself and make you rejoice in others' joys, and 
weep with others' woes. If you can, and do read books, 
you are free of the highest " society," the aristocracy 
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of intellect and of genius ; you may talk as freely to 
their authors as you will, and feel no undue boldness ; 
and you cannot help being quickened by contact and 
connection with the finest minds, the loftiest thinkers, 
the chaste and delicate writers who belong to the 
brotherhood — aye, and the sisterhood — of Literature. 
Dr. Johnson was once asked "Who is the most 
miserable man ? " and he replied, " He who cannot 
read on a rainy day." We feel inclined to agree with 
him, for surely there can be no worse denial than 
to be banished from the Elysian fields of Literature, 
when all other fields are for the time closed to us. 

But our business is not so much the extolling of 
books, as the answer to the question, " IV/uit should 
we readV* 

Supposing a young man or woman to have a few 
hours of leisure each day, supposing that by a careful 
economy of the spare moments — the " gold-dust of 
existence ** — a little time can be snatched for reading, 
" what is the kind of book one should indulge in ? *' For 
books are not all worth reading. A reviewer of books, 
whom we know, tells us that much of the bitterness of 
his life is made up of the reading of books which ought 
never to have been written, much more, ought never 
to have been printed ; and most of all, ought never to 
be read. He says, that nine out of every ten that come 
to his hand, deserve to end where they generally do — 
at the buttershop. How, then, are we to know what 
to read ? We once asked that question of a very 
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shrewd man, and his reply was, '' Read all the books 
you come across, but read the best first, and you'll 
never get time to read the bad" That ¥ras a good 
reply, only our difficulty is to know which are the 
best. Well, first of all, we would say. Read Standard 
Works, In the realm of literature, if nowhere else, 
we believe in " the survival of the fittest" If a book 
has lived, and influenced the world for a century or 
so, depend upon it, there is some reason for its con- 
tinued existence, and it has some claim upon us that 
it should not be ignored. A standard book is a book 
which, upon any subject, has been an authority for a 
long time, and whose arguments, teachings, conclu- 
sions, have stood the test of criticism, and the far 
greater test of being continuously attractive. In the 
realm of Philosophy, Bacon's are standard works : in 
Theology " Butler's Analogy " and Bunyan's " Holy 
War" are standard authorities: in Poetry, Homer, 
Shakespere, and Milton are standards : while in 
Fiction, Sir Walter Scott and Oliver Goldsmith are of 
perennial freshness and vivacity. Read the books that 
bear the mint-marks of Time, that have fed the man- 
hood of past generations, and have inspired the life 
and action of the present, and you cannot go far 
wrong in your choice of what to read. Standard works 
are the honest roast beef and plum-pudding of our 
mental diet, and it is the neglecting of these for the 
lighter and more unsubstantial literary pastry, which 
has so enervated the manhood and womanhood of 
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to-day, and taken the grip and force out of our life. A 
few such books will be of more service in the make of 
our character and life than many of the ephemeral 
volumes so plentiful in these days. 

Character is as important in books as in men, and 
the empty book, the untruthful book, the immoral 
book, the partisan book should be carefully avoided. 
Tell me the books which a man or woman most 
delights in, and I will tell you what they themselves 
are. 

Here I should like to say in a parenthesis, that 
there is much in the literature of to-day which should 
be carefully shunned by any who desire to keep their 
purity of mind and heart. Some of the most clever 
novels, some of the brightest and most popular of our 
periodicals, are full to overflowing — not with flagrant 
vice and impurity — ^but with highly spiced stories of 
the most foul and licentious tendency, incidents which 
are carefully veiled under a thin cover of words, and 
yet transparently revealing baseness and impurity of 
the vilest sort Wit, beauty, sensationalism, are all 
employed to convey the poison, and to insinuate the 
unholy thought and desire. Why, there is a class of 
readers that count as dull any book that tells not of 
impurity and unholy passion, and while such a class 
exists there will be minds filthy enough and servile 
enough to pander to their tastes; and these books 
will in turn create a taste in those who never before 
desired such literary refuse. This type of book 
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every pure heart should avoid as a leper-house, or, 
if happening to read, should fling off as Paul flung the 
viper into the fire. 

Next we would say Read Suggestive books. Many 
modem books, as also many old and standard books, 
may be read with great profit, not so much for what 
they tell as for what they suggest. Books which, like 
flint to the mind's steel, evolve the spark of personal 
thought, inquiry, meditation, study. Half the work 
of books should be, not to think for us, but to teach 
us to think; education is not pouring facts into the 
mind, but drawing out its faculties, its powers, and 
thoughts. The best way to help a boy with his 
lesson, is not to do it for him, but to show him how 
to do it. Books that hint more than they tell, that 
give the mind a morsel which it can turn over at 
leisure, and extract untold sweetness therefirom. 
Books that speak volumes in words, pack libraries into 
sentences, and tell centuries of wisdom and thought 
and experience in a paragraph. Books that are the 
essence of many books, books that are full of Bibline, 
or the spirit of books. Books that act upon the mind 
and compel its activity, books that pour in a modicum 
of truth of such a suggestive kind, that, as water is 
poured down a pump to start its work, produces itself 
a thousandfold. Books that give you gold in the 
nugget, that you can afterwards beat out into gold leaf 
for yourself. Books that do for forgotten truths what 
a picture-restorer does for an old painting, taking the 
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neglected canvas, and by careful cleaning making it to 
glow with beauty, and speak with fresh force and 
poetry. Such books as Thomas Carlyle's — which, 
though you may differ therefrom, compel you to think 
about them, sending you away with your brain full of 
new thoughts and opening up fresh vistas of reflection. 
Such little priceless treasures as "Luther's Table 
Talk," "Bacon's Essays," " Elia's Essays," " Guesses at 
Truth," by the Brothers Hare, " The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table," and many others which do not so 
much think for you as set you thinking, giving you a 
start upon the road, and inducing you to use your own 
legs. 

And here let us just say, as springing out of this, 
that there is one Book, the most suggestive ever 
written, and by the proved testimony of the centuries 
the most suggestive ever read, that can now be had 
by the poorest, and read by the humblest, and which 
being read and thought over cannot fail to benefit and 
uplift. 

It is related of Sir Walter Scott that, upon his 
deathbed, he asked the friend watching him to bring 
the book, and read to him. His friend said, " What 
book?" "What book?" said the dying novelist and 
man of fame ; " There is but one book, bring me the 
Bible." 

Yes ! this is the Book of Books, standing above all 
other books, like Saul among the Israelites, head and 
shoulders above his fellows. This is the Barnabas of 
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Books ; the Son of Consolation when all earthly com- 
fort fails. This Book will guide the perplexed, 
strengthen the weak, cleanse the sinful, uplift the 
downcast, preserve the tempted. It will gladden life, 
rob death of its terrors, open eternity and its blessed- 
ness to us, and it is ready to be the companion and 
friend of our youth, our manhood, and our old age. 
Whatever, therefore, we read, let us not forget our 
Bible. Let it be " the man of our counsel, the guide 
of our right hand; as the light to our feet, and the 
lamp to our path." " The law of the Lord is perfect, 
converting the soul : the commandment of the Lord 
is pure, enlightening the eyes." "Wherewithal shall a 
young man cleanse his way ? By taking heed thereto 
according to Thy word." 

Read a variety of books. Man's mental appetite, to 
be healthy, should be like his body, fond of varied food. 
Sailors who go to sea, and live for long on one kind 
of food only, with little or no variety, suffer from a 
most painful and loathsome disease; and variety in 
mental food is necessary to the mind's health and 
robustness. Bread can be taken at any and every 
meal, but even bread is more palatable when mixed 
with other foods, and some books could be read fre- 
quently and constantly, but even they are better when 
mixed with others. Perhaps nothing is more sad than 
the record, in John Stuart Mill's Autobiography, of 
how his mind was narrowed and dwarfed by the rigid 
mental diet which his father prescribed for his talented 
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son. No glimpse of childish book was allowed, and 
when other children were reading their story-books 
and fairy tales, he was translating Horace, or poring 
over the problems of Euclid. Such an arrangement 
is clearly contrary to the Divine order : children should 
be children, not little sages ; boys should be boys, not 
priggish pedants ; and men should be men, not cynical 
misanthropes. Just as there is an infinite variety of 
fruits and flowers, of birds, and beasts, for man's varied 
bodily tastes ; so there is a variety of books for his 
changing mental needs, and at the right time, any book 
that is worth reading should be without scruple read. 

Read History, for history is biography in the mass, 
and biography is truth in life and action. Read biog- 
raphy, for biography is history broken up small, and 
principle at work ; principle which is as unchanged to- 
day as in the earliest life lived or known. 

Read poetry, for poetry is truth under sunlight, fact 
transfigured, incident seen under the glow of an ima- 
ginative soul ; art and science etherealized. 

Read Divinity, for Divinity is Life in the Light of 
God and Eternity, life as God sees it, as known to the 
highest and purest souls. Read — what ? Fiction ? 
Yes ! if it be pure, for Fiction is only fact in holiday 
garb, the thread on which you may string what gems you 
will ; read such fiction as Scott's, for it is true to life, 
elevating in aim, pure in principle, though sometimes 
inaccurate in detail. Read such fiction as "Adam 
Bede,'* for it is keenly human and full of insight into 
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character: such fiction as "The Pilgrim's Progress" and 
Christ's unparalleled parables, because they flash light 
on abstract truth, which could come no other way. If 
we will read a variety of books, if we will take care to 
read standard and suggestive books, if, above all, we 
will pre-eminently and chiefly read the Book of Books, 
we shall soon get a taste for the true, and pure, and 
profitable, which in itself shall be the best authority 
on what to read. 




VIII. 



BOOKS : HOW TO READ. 




ES ! How to read : there's the rub." For 
the how is quite as important as the what. 
Not merely must the mind and the heart be 
supplied with good food, but it must be 
rightly assimilated, or the mental digestion 
will sorely suffer. 
/There are only two ways of doing any- 
thing, the right and the wrong; and there is a 
wrong way of reading, a way so as to hinder rather 
than help, to perplex rather than enlighten, to cram 
rather than fill. Anybody can do anything and 
everything somehow, the difference between those 
who succeed and those who fail being, that the one 
do it the right way, and the other the wrong. 
Well, now, taking for granted that we have learned 
to distinguish standard works from the ephemeral 
stuff with which the book-mart teems ; that we 
have been able to get around us — if not many — yet a 
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choice number of suggestive and varied books ; how 
shall we set to work to read, so as to get the utmost 
benefit from the literary fare that lies before us ? The 
great fault to-day is, not that men and women do not 
read, but that what they read does them so little 
permanent good, because they read anyhow. Where 
there is no method, there will probably be no benefit ; 
if order is heaven's first law, no less should it be 
earth's. 

Reading to be of permanent good should be done 
thoroughly, " Non multa, sed multum," not many but 
much, is the great direction for the study of books. 
One book thoroughly digested mil be of greater service 
in the making of mental muscle and nerve than fifty 
lightly scanned and only just tasted. Deep ploughing 
makes good harvesting. Butterflies that flit here and 
there on a thousand gay blossoms make no honey ; 
bees that dive deep into a hundred, return richly laden 
with their sweet spoil. " Beware of the man of one 
book, " says the old Latin Proverb, and there is a 
world of meaning in it, for the man of one book is 
likely to be master of its theme. Some men, like Sir 
Walter Scott, could read anything and turn it into 
material for future work, but such an exception only 
proves the rule, that in the majority of cases desultory 
reading, here a little and there a little, is only mental 
dissipation and intellectual suicide. Some men's read- 
ing is as though instead of taking regular meals of 
solid food, they should make a tour of the pastrycooks, 
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tasting their diflferent dainties. If they then com- 
plained of dyspepsia, who would reckon them martyrs ? 
If you have but a few moments for reading during the 
day, the more need that those few should be used 
in reading the best books, and the more need that 
thoroughness should unite the separate fragments of 
time. One well-worn, thoroughly-thumbed book is a 
far better investment than a score faultlessly clean, 
because carelessly scanned. Don't let us attempt too 
much. It was sarcastically said of Lord Brougham, 
that " his forte was science, his foible omniscience, " 
because he tried to assimilate everything, and in doing 
so was in danger of assimilating nothing. A scholar 
who knew Scotland well gave it as his opinion that it 
owed much of its practical sagacity to its familiarity 
with the book of Proverbs, which in old times used to 
be printed separately, and found in every man's 
pocket. 

Some years ago there was a student in one of our 
theological colleges, whose quiet reserve prevented his 
being a great favourite ; but when he preached his 
sermon to the assembled tutors and students all were 
alike astounded and delighted with his masterly preach- 
ing, and one, more curious than the rest, inquired of 
him, " Where did you get such mental grip, such power 
of thought and expression ? " The reply was, drawing 
from out his pocket a copy of Butler's Analogy, 
" That has been my intimate friend for the last two 
years. " The " man of one book '* thoroughly studied. 
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Books should also be read systematically. The mind 
is like the body, in that much may be effected by 
regular habits. A man's physical being will learn when 
to expect food and exercise if he be regular in his 
habits ; and so the mind, if it be rightly treated, will as 
readily respond to its owner's wishes. Let it be served 
with material upon which to work at stated times, if 
possible, and it is wondrous how easily it can be 
trained to expect it at those times. 

Are you reading history certain days of the week at 
certain hours ? Keep faith with your brain, and don't 
turn to the new magazine just out, because it happens to 
have arrived just then. Are you used to a turn at 
Logic or Science on such an evening after work? 
Don't let your disinclination for your appointed 
subject tempt you to Dickens' novel or Longfellow's 
poem. The man or woman who trifles with his or 
her mind will come to have a trifling mind. Stick to 
your system or change it for another. Anything is 
better than disorder. 

Another way in which system, too, will be of great 
benefit is, in putting what one reads into the mind 
properly labelled, so as to be able to get at it when 
needed. How many a speaker, writer, thinker, has a 
confused notion that somewhere in his brain is the 
very thing he wants if only he can recall it : but he 
can't ; and why ? because he jumbled it in anyhow, 
without a thought that some day he might wish to re- 
produce it. 
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There is all the difference in the world between 
bringing a cartload of goods to the door, taking out 
the tail-board, and letting the articles shoot in any- 
how; and, carefully unpacking and putting into 
drawers properly labelled, so as to be ready whenever 
needed. It would defy a Solomon to ireproduce 
things shot in after such a fashion ; whereas in the 
latter case, an ordinary man might go in the dark and 
put his hand on anything he wanted. Some minds are 
like Aunt Chloe's kitchen on "clearing up" day; 
all higgledy-piggledy, plenty of information, but so 
conglomerated as to be of no earthly use. " A place 
for everything, and everything in its place," is what 
ought to be descriptive of more minds than it now is. 
Are you reading poetry, and is there an image beauti- 
ful and exalted, which charms you ? Put it into a 
little drawer in your brain-labelled imagination, and 
some day when you need it, the nimble Puck of 
memory will come flying with it to you, as fresh as 
when you first received it. And so with every other 
faculty of the mind. Order in receiving means facility 
in reproducing. 

A good way to read systematically is to make notes 
of your reading, in order to fasten upon the mind, 
and to fix the attention. The days of common-place 
books seem to have passed, but time was when most 
readers took notes, and could give a good account of 
the books which they had read. There may be an 
infinite variety of method pursued, but what we would 
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emi^iasize is, the mating of some kind of notes to 
prevent the mind horn becoming a mere sieve. 

Addison's common-place books were a little 
library in themselves. Yoang only dog-eared striking 
and valuable passages; Montaigne always wrote a 
review at the end of books he had read ; Coleridge 
used to write notes in pencil on the margins, and they 
added a double value to his copy. We are not wedded 
to any hardand-fast method, and experience must 
decide which is best for anyone of us, but what we do 
insist on is, that one of the best ways to read system- 
atically is to make notes of the same. What you 
write once is better remembered than what you read 
many times, so take care to have pencil or pen ever at 
hand. Some of the finest books we have borrowed of 
reading friends have been spoiled, as some would 
reckon it, because, like EzekiePs roll written inside 
and out ; but to us the " marginal notes " were no 
small addition to the interest of the book. 

In order that books may be our servants and not 
our masters, that we may be men and women and not 
pedants, we must read independently. That is, we 
must not slavishly accept all that is written, because it 
happens to be in print. Printed lies, or printed falla- 
cies, are none the less dangerous, and therefore to be 
avoided, than spoken ones. Some have a strange 
superstition for print, and if a thing can only be seen 
in type it is straightway accepted as Gospel which it is 
heresy to dare to deny. [Very readily would they 
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oppose the author did he utter the statements in their 
hearing, but to question them after they are in print 
would be a crime their hardihood could never attempt. 
How often have we been answered when questioning 
the accuracy of a statement, " But I saw it in print," 
as though that for ever settled the question ! Some 
are spell-bound when they come to deal with print, 
fascinated by type, as cocks by a chalk-mark, unable 
to escape from it. Lord Bacon, whose remarks on 
reading are worth printing in letters of gold, says, 
" Read not to believe, and take for granted, not to 
find talk and discourse, but to weigh and consider." 
Don't be led as blind slaves whi ther your author 
likes. Listen to his statements as a jury should listen 
to the witnesses and to the speeches of the rival advo- 
cates, not to be swayed, but to be convinced. If there 
is a fallacy in the reasoning, don't accept the conclu- 
sions ; if falsehood in the sentiments, keep your feelings 
from being influenced by them ; if inaccuracy in the 
facts, try and verify them for yourselves, and deliver 
your verdict according to truth. If you will do this, 
there need be no Index Expurgatorius of forbidden 
books for you, except, of course, the utterly debasing 
and immoral, which are fit only for the fire. One word 
of caution will aptly conclude our remarks on reading, 
and it is this ; let us never forget that reading is after 
all only a means to an end, and that the end should 
be the growth of character, leading to labour for God 
and man. Better that we never read a book, and 
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ever lived trying to bless others, than become mere 
literary visionaries and intellectual epicures, shunning 
the world's work. There is a great danger of having 
disproportioned study and labour ; many a sentimental 
Miss who is moved to tears over the imaginary suffer- 
ings in a three-volumed novel will refuse to answer the 
cry for help from the real suffering around, and we 
must ever remember that all our reading should have 
for its aim, better thinking, better living, better doing, 
seeing that life's highest reward is to be the commen- 
dation of the Christ, who will say not, " Well thought, 
well imagined, well spoken, well written, or well read," 
but, *' Well doru^ good and faithful servant." 




IX. 

THE RELIGIOUS INSTINCT : AND WHAT 

TO DO WITH IT. 




ERHAPS the most serious question we can 
ever ask is, "Is God a Tantalus or not ?'* 
In other words, Has He implanted in us 
only such desires as can find satisfaction, 
or does He delight to look on our vain at- 
tempts after the Impossible ? As soon as I 
awake to consciousness, as soon as I begin to realize 
something of the meaning of that little word " life," I 
ask the questions, " From whence am I ? What is my 
position here? Whither am I going? What is 
death ? What the future life ? Who is God ? What is 
my relation to Him? " And these questions, once started 
in my mind, prove me to be capable, or possessed of, 
what we have called in our title, the " Religious 
Instinct." Even those who care the least for religion, 
cannot ignore this fact. It is said of Frederick the 
Great, by Carlyle, that such was his positive tempera- 

G 
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ment, that men were compelled either to be in 
sympathy with him, or to oppose him ; there could be no 
attitude of perfect indifference. In a much fuller sense 
is this true of the Religious Instinct in man. Every- 
where I find that men must have some object of wor- 
ship. The Indian talks of the Great Spirit, and the 
happy hunting grounds which will be his heaven by- 
and-by; the Negro adores his Fetish, half in reverence, 
half in fear; while the Hindoo prostrates himself before 
his many gods, which are to him the embodiment, as 
well as the source, of nature's varied forces. Well now, 
finding an universal sentiment of reverence, worship 
for some higher being than man, and feeling in my own 
soul the need of some superhuman helper in times of 
desperate trial and sorrow, of superhuman wisdom in 
times of difficulty and perplexity; of superhuman 
friendship in times of awful loneliness, and in prospect 
of the hour of death, I ask. " Is this longing — sometimes 
indefinite, hazy, indistinct, but never utterly quenched 
— is it given me only to tantalize, or is there somewhere 
the answer to it ? Am I an orphan in the universe, 
whose loneliness is all the more dreadful because of my 
higher powers — powers which only mock me with the 
want of room for exercise ? " It may help me in reply- 
ing to this question, if I look around me and see 
whether in lower things it is the Creator's habit to 
make longings and provide no satisfaction for them. 
In Nature is there, or is there not, a " Here it is *' for 
every legitimate ** I want ? " Does God make fish, and 
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then say, " There shall be no water/* Does He create 
birds, and say, " There shall be no atmosphere in which 
you shall find delightful exercise, joyous life ? " Does 
He make man with eyes longing for beauty, ears yearn- 
ing for music, hearts panting for friendship and love, 
and does He say, " You shall have deformity, discord, 
hatred, and inciifference as the response thereto ? " 
Nay ! Well then, I may safely assume that since He is 
not a Tantalus in these lower things, neither is He in 
the higher ; and that as He has provided a supply for 
physical and social longing, so He will for spiritual ; 
and that the presence of a Religious Instinct in me 
means that somewhere, if I can find it, there is an 
answer to all the cravings of my soul. 

Supposing, then, I have reached thus far, that I 
know I have religious instincts, longings for something 
more than the visible and present can supply — suppos- 
ing that from what I know of God I assume that He 
has an answer to it. The question now is, ** What am 
I to do to find it ? where am I to look ? " Some have 
replied to this by endeavouring to ignore it altogeth«) 
imitating the ostrich, who buries his head in the jsai^d 
when pursued, and thinks because his eyes are dosed, 
he cannot be seen. But no one of us can ignore any; 
part of our being without disaster following. If I 
forget to care for my body, if I refuse to feed, clothe, 
and cleanse it, I shall soon be brought to my senses 
by suffering, and disease, and perhaps death. If I 
ignore my mind, and trouble not to think or read, I 
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shall soon know it by losing my position in the contest 
of life in this nineteenth century of schoolboards, 
newspapers, and books. And, equally so, if I ignore 
the cravings of my soul for worship, reverence, 
godliness (which is God-likeness), I shall pay the 
penalty in withered character, remorseful regrets, a 
sense of guilty neglect of possible blessedness. Here 
is a banker's clerk, who is puzzling his brain because 
he cannot balance his ledger ; it is some hours after 
the bank has closed, and yet with hot head and 
bewildered look he piteously says, "It won't come 
right." I look at the list in the ledger, and then at 
the cheques on the file, and comparing them, I say 
" No ! and if you had reckoned till your hair was grey 
it wouldn't come right ; for look ! you've forgotten to 
enter the biggest amount paid to-day." Here is an 
astronomer, and after the most elaborate calculations 
he says, " I can't get my system to tally with the 
heavens ; my stars won't appear in the same place, and 
at the same time, as those up there." I look at his 
detailed cogitations, and I say, " No ! and they never 
will while you leave the Sun out of account." Ay ! 
and life's sum will never make a true total; life's 
firmament never make melody in its spheres, while the 
greatest element, the Sun of the system, is forgotten, 
the God who has made us, the claims He makes upon 
us. There was a man who tried this, and here is his 
own confession of the result. He drank every cup of 
pleasure, quaffed many a draught of sin, and laughed 
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to scorn the claims of God, and the silent yearnings pf 
his soul, and what was the end ? Listen ! at the. close 
of life he said : — 

*' My days are in the yellow leaf, .... 

The flowers and fruits of lOTt are gone, 
The worm, the canker, and the grief 

Are mine alone 
The^fire that in my bosom plays, 

Is lone as some volcanic isle, 
No torch is kindled at its blaze, 

A funeral pile." 

If, then, I do not ignore this religious instinct, what 
shall I do ? I must try and find the only worthy, object 
upon whom it should be fixed, l^y physical instincts 
say, "Eat^ driujc, be clothed, be cleansed." My 
mental cravings say, "Think, read, converse." My 
social longii^gs say, " Respect, esteem, love, delight in 
the friendship of others." And my. religious instincts 
join the chorus and say, "Worship God.". Just then 
the Bible comes to me as a revelation pf what Gpd is, 
and what is His will concerning me. I read therein 
that He comes to me and says," Here is the answer 
to your cravings for worship ; worship Me. Here is 
the response to your longings for forgiveness, wisdom, 
help, and divinest friendship ; trust in, love, serve Me." 
My religious instincts at once respond and say, " Here 
is the answer, the Bible," as Coleridge so suggestively 
put it, "has found me out^ . , : . 

Perhaps it may be worth our .while. to ; think, upon 
' ■ ■' " " G.;2 
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some of the reasons why our sbuls should exercise the 
religious instinct, and exercise it in relation to God. 
Passing by the fact that it is right — that it is the duty 
of the creature to reverence the Creator ; there comes 
in the thought that in such exercise of religion, there 
is a moral dignity and nobleness secured that nothing 
else will supply. The higher the objects that engage 
our thought and aflfection, the higher and more exalted 
shall we become. The man who revels chiefly in the 
luxuries of the table is little more than an elevated 
brute, a refined pig. The man who loves music, 
poetry, painting, or is fired with a genuine enthusiasm 
for politics, is far beyond the mere pamperer of the 
body ; while he who delights in the highest exercises 
of worship, is training and developing the noblest part 
of his nature. Religion looks to the Highest, its 
worship is of the Altogether Lovely and Good, and if 
the soul, like the eye, catches the image of that on 
which it gazes, it is gradually being transformed into 
the Completely Perfect. This is the profound truth 
which is conveyed in those simple words, "Enoch 
walked with God ; " " Blessed are the pure in heart, 
for they shall see God." If "he that walketh with 
wise men shall be wise," what is the reward for walking 
with the All-wise ? 

Another thought that should commend to us the 
exercise of the religious instinct is the fact that this 
religious instinct has been in the past, and promises to 
be in the future, the antidote for all the practical evils 
that afflict mankind. 
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Round the base of the Nelson Column, in Trafalgar 
Square, there are carved, in some cases the pictures, 
in others only the names of the victories, which the 
great naval hero won for England in the days of yore. 

If we wished to erect a monument to the honour of 
the religious instinct, we should place around the base 
thereof, in like fashion, the record of the victories she 
has obtained over human sin, and folly, and suffering. 
Slavery had long been condemned as a social injustice, 
yet it continued to live in all its dread cruelty until the 
voice of religion rose and said, " It shall not be. " 
Then it w^as struck down with death, and tottered to its 
fall. Paganism sunk in pollutions and tyrannies, the 
more it was civilized only the more refined in its 
wickedness did it become ; until the David of Religion, 
with its few smooth stones from the brook, sent them 
crashing through the braggart Goliath's forehead, and 
brought it to the ground. Cannibalism and wars, 
though not yet extinct, have received their death 
sentence, and no longer aspire to be institutions, but 
half apologize for their existence. Human sacrifices 
to false gods are all but forgotten, and the gentle, tender 
spirit of Christ and His religion is wiping away a world's 
tears from its eyes. And yet it is only a small promise 
of what is to be. The green shoots are here, the golden 
harvest is yet to come ; the stream is rising and deepen- 
ing, the full flood has yet to be seen ; the infant Christ 
is being formed in the hearts of men, the fuU-statured 
Christ is to be by-and-bye. The men and women who 
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want to be the benefactors of the race, the regenerators 
of the world, must get into sympathy with the power 
that makes for righteousness; the power that since 
Eden's fall has been working to turn the wilderness into 
a garden ; to make the desert blossom as the rose. The 
power that comes to man with all his sin, his longings 
for forgiveness, for purity, for nobility of life, for friend- 
ship, for the power to live and die, labour and suffer, 
perform and endure, as in the sight of One who knows 
and loves. This power, this Being, comes to us in the 
person of the Son of Man, and says to all our longings 
and yearnings, " Come unto Me^ all ye that labour and 
are heavy laden, and /will give you rest." 
Will we come ? 





X. 



THE TONGUE, AND ITS POWER. 

SOP was once ordered by his master, Xanthus, 
who was about to entertain a large party, to 
go and purchase for him the best thing 
he could find in the market. He went accordingly, 
and bought a large supply of tongues, which he 
desired the cook to serve up with different sauces. 
When dinner came, the first and second courses, 
the last service, and all the made dishes, were 
tongues ! " Did I not order you," said Xanthus, 
in a violent passion, "to buy the best provision 
that the market afforded ?" ** And have I not obeyed 
your orders ? Is not the tongue the bond of civil 
society, the key of science, and the organ of truth 
and reason ? By means of the tongue cities are built, 
and governments established and administered ; with 
that men instruct, persuade, and preside in assem- 
blies. It is the instrument by which we discharge the 
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chief of all our duties, praising and adoring the gods.'' 
" Well, then," replied Xanthus, thinking to catch him^ 
"go to market again to-morrow, and buy me the 
worst things you can find. This same company will 
dine with me, and I have a mind to diversify my enter- 
tainment." The next day, when the covers were lifted, 
behold ! tongues again. When asked for an explana- 
tion, iEsop replied, " Is there anything worse than 
tongues ? It is the instrument of all §trife and conten- 
tion, the inventor of lawsuits, and the source of divi- 
sions and wars; it is the organ of error, of lies, 
calumny, and blasphemies." This old story will stand 
as true to-day as ever, concerning the tongue's power 
for good or evil. 

Man is naturally a speaking animal, the only 
creature, indeed, in whom the faculty of speech 
resides for the expression of his thought. It is this 
that lifts him above the brute ; it is this that enables 
him to communicate his deepest thoughts, his intensest 
feelings, his holiest desires to others. And great as 
is the privilege, so is the responsibility for its 
possession. The tongue is the master-key that lets 
out the mind's prisoners, and makes them free of the 
universe. The tongue is the instrument on which 
human thoughts play their sonatas, grave or gay, 
sparkling or sedate, jubilant or low, in the ears of 
others. It is as natural for one who thinks and feels 
to speak, as for fire to burn, or for rivers to flow* 
" While I was musing, the fire burned, then spake I 
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with my tongue.'* Would you know the tongue's 
power ? Look around. All history tells of it. 

When Julius Caesar was killed in the palace, and 
when even the friendly Brutus had plunged his dagger 
into the imperial body, Mark Antony, jealous for his 
slain comrade, was yearning to arouse the indignation 
of Rome against the assassins now in power. How 
should he do it ? Put himself at the head of an army, 
and, with sword and battering-ram, attack them in 
their stronghold ? Should he hire another set of mur- 
derers to take the blood of the blood-spillers ? No. 
He will only take the torn mantle of Caesar, and with 
his tongue talk of Caesar's benevolence, and point to 
the gaping wounds, and all Rome is aflame with anger 
at Caesar's murderers. Not the sword, not the 
assassin's knife, hutthe tongue, shall work his vengeance. 
Christian Europe has long been asleep, drugged by 
the deadly narcotics of superstition and infidelity, and 
there wants a power that shall quicken it into new 
activity and holiness. From whence shall it come ? 
Shall it go to kings* courts, and ask to be patronised, 
that it may revive? Shall it call a conference of 
philosophers or priests, to galvanize it into ghastly 
movement, the parody of life ? No ! The instrument 
is being prepared, but not there. In the monk's cell at 
Erfurt there lives a man whose tongue shall by-and-by 
thrill a dead continent, and, with trumpet tone, rouse 
a sleeping Church, and make the Reformation to 
burst into lovely being. Luther's tongue must do it. 
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The pen is more powerful than the sword, because the 
pen is the tongue put on paper instead of striking the 
ear — the tongue multiplying its audience a thousand- 
fold. 

When doctors would learn the state of the body, 
they look at the tongue ; and could we always know 
the true speech of a man we could tell his condition 
of mind and heart. For the tongue may be a savour 
of life unto life, or of death unto death. Let us look 
a little at some of the tongue's power for evil and for 
good. It would be a dreary task to enumerate all the 
evil influences of which the tongue is capable ; we 
shall only hint at a few, which shall stand as specimens. 
One of the saddest effects of the tongue is its readi- 
ness, and power, to slander. Not the slander of which 
the law takes notice, and for which it provides a recom- 
pence ; but that subtle, insidious form of it, which is 
too impalpable to be attacked, but none the less 
deadly in its effects. The slanderous spirit which 
wriggles in and out among your friendship, and by the 
faces of your friends tells where it has done its work. 
Men and women, who would shudder at the bare 
thought of stabbing you, or robbing you of a penny, 
will yet, by their words of slander, stab your reputation 
and rob you of fair fame. It did not require that 
lago should say much to fill Othello with hateful 
jealousy of Cassio, or of his own sweet Desdemona. 
A few suggestive words and shoulder shrugs, a hint or 
two from poisoned souls into believing ears, and the 
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whole foul business was done ; and over the prostrate 
forms of both victims comes the inquiry, " What did 
it ?" The answer, " A slanderous tongue." One ill- 
intentioned sentence, or one merely careless, indifferent 
speech, may cause untold pain, tears, irreparable 
mischief; let us never forget the power for evil which 
the tongue may become. Again, the tongue may 
become a mighty influence for evil if it be used to 
disseminate error. No one can tell the end to which 
a false idea, a false view of truth may lead ; at first it 
may only affect one mind and heart, but that one may 
be the beginning of thousands. We have heard that, 
some years since, a Scotchman, with more patriotism 
than discretion, took with him, to a distant colony, 
some thistle seed, that he might have with him some 
constant reminder of "the land o' cakes." Of 
course he never intended to injure his neighbours 
but, to-day, they curse the man who has sown the 
whole colony with a choking pest to cultivation. Just 
so is it with the words that convey error, at first 
seemingly harmless, in their confined circle of influ- 
ence, but afterwards extending to untold limits, and to 
the doing of untold injury. It was only a hasty word 
of scepticism, that someone spoke in your hearing 
years ago, but it withered the early leaves of your 
youthful faith, and made its blossoms to droop. In 
your inexperience you repeated it, and others heard 
it, and to-day — though you are a Christian — it has 
given birth in your soul, and in the souls of others, to 

H 
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a whole brood of sickening spectral doubts, that have 
to be fought again and again. It was only an impure 
speech, or a lascivious song, or an indecent story to 
which you listened long since ; but sometimes, in your 
purest moments of fellowship, your holiest exercise of 
worship, the unholy vision will arise to turn your para- 
dise into purgatory, your garden into a wilderness. 

As we value our peace, as we prize our purity, as 
we would be healthful and helpful unto others, let 
us take care to remember the power of speech. There 
is 'an old proverb that says, "Curses, like Mother 
Carey's chickens, come home to roost ; " and this is 
true, not merely of curses, but of all our speech. If 
it be true, and pure, and kind, it will go before us 
as angels, to welcome us by-and-by ; if it be cruel, 
slanderous, false, or even constantly frivolous, it will 
be as demons to haunt our memories eternally. 

But let us look at the brighter side of this truth, and 
remember the power of speech to gladden, to inspirit, 
to bless. 

The wise man says, " a word fitly spoken, how good 
it is ! " Thank God for the possibilities of loving, cheer- 
ing, helping, enlightening, persuading, consoling words. 
It is said that everywhere in Nature — could we but 
find it — there is an antidote for every poison, a balm 
for every sting or wound. The nettle and the dock 
are seldom far apart. The crocodile is followed by 
the ichneumon. Whether that be so or not, it 
seems as though in our existence the bad angels of 
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evil words are ever opposed by good words, 
and wherever the malady has been produced 
by the one, the remedy may be found in the 
other. For ever there are pouring from some the evil 
torrent of evil words ; for ever from others there flow 
the healing streams of good words. Think of the 
power of right words ! Some years ago there was a 
fire in London ; the house was in one great blaze, and 
much anxiety was expressed because some of the 
inmates were fast asleep. A fireman had reached the 
bedroom window, and was about to enter, when the 
scorching flames and blinding smoke drove him back 
again. Uncertain what to do, he stood for a moment 
hesitating, when, suddenly from the crowd below 
there came a loud, ringing cheer, and the cry " Bravo V 
The man took fresh courage, went in, rescued the 
people, and when he came to the ground, confessed, 
" It was the cheer that did it." Such is the power of 
encouraging words. There are thousands about us 
needing them. Can't we speak them ? 

In the United States there was a young man who 
had given way to drink to such a degree that it 
threatened to be his ruin. He signed the pledge ; but, 
instead of receiving encouragement from his shop- 
mates, he received only sneers at his promise of refor- 
mation. Passing by a gentleman's office he was sur- 
prised to hear himself called by name, and cheerily 
invited by the principal to come in and see him, as he 
was interested in him, having seen him sign the pledge 
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the night before. The kindness of this stranger com- 
pletely astonished him, and he said, " By God's help 
I'll be worthy of it ! " And, to-day, John B. Gough, 
the temperance orator, is that reformed drunkard. 
Such is the power of a sympathetic, loving word. Are 
there none to whom we can speak them ? 

The scene is Jerusalem — a crowd of excited men in 
the temple — in the midst of them a poor, humbled, 
fugitive woman, crushed in heart and hope, because 
caught in flagrant sin, and now about to be stoned by 
her condemners. But amidst that excited throng 
there is one Man calm and masterful, whose heart 
longs to shield the outcast, and save this poor aban- 
doned one. But how is He to keep her accusers at 
bay ? How is He — ^while not palliating her sin — to put 
hope into her spirit ? Listen ! To her accusers He 
turned and spake: "Let him that is without sin 
among you cast the first stone." And they go out, 
one by one, and leave Him alone with the woman. 
What now ? To her He replies, " Neither do I con- 
demn thee ; go, and sin no more." Such is the power 
of compassionate, God-like speech. Are there none 
to whom we can speak it ? 

** Down in the human heart, crushed by the tempter, 
Feelings lie buried that grace can restore : 
Touched by a loving heart, wakened by kindness, 
Chords that were broken will vibrate once more." 

Our tongues may be like the breezes that come 
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from the sea, bringing life and health to languid and 
sickly ones; or they may be like the sirocco from the 
desert, withering all in their path — they may be like 
Davids, that with harp charm away the morbid dul- 
ness of the melancholy Sauls ; or Absaloms, that make 
even their own homes a house of weeping — they may 
be Johns, love manifested; or Judases, hate incarnate. 
Which shall they be ? 




}i 2 




RECREATION. 



fS\ LL work and no play, makes Jack a dull 

VAlg» boy," says the old English proverb; and 

^zj^^ that sentence is rot merely the reflection 

\^^ of present-day feeling, but is the embodied 

^H experience of past ages. The life without 

fj^ recreation, the drudgery of an existence 

which is never enlightened by moments of 

honest relaxation, is beyond description. A landscape 

without sunshine or sparkling stream; a wilderness 

unrelieved by a single blossom of beauty; a black, 

midnight sky unlighted by a solitary star; a heath, 

bare, barren, and bleak, the playground of the winds 

and storms ; these are mild in comparison with a life 

in which is no experience of recreation or enjoyment. 

Life cannot bear the strain of constant, sober 

occupation without losing its strength, and sinking 

into premature feebleness ; the bow always bent will 
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be sure soon to break — and to break beyond hope of 
complete mending. We must have our times of 
unconscious yet delightful play, when we fling off care 
and its pressing burden, and rejoice in the pleasure of 
unrestrained movement. Especially is this true of 
those of us who are young ; we thirst for recreations, 
and if we cannot find them in legitimate forms will be 
tempted to gratify in a debasing and hurtful way. It 
is as natural for youth to long after pleasure as for 
flowers to bloom, birds to sing, rivers to flow. A 
young man or woman who pretends to be above every 
form of pleasure is either a pretentious prig, a 
hopeless hypocrite, or a mummified monster. We 
shouldn't care to call such a bloodless, emotionless 
creature our friend; we shouldn't expect such to 
respond as David responded to Jonathan, or Jonathan 
to David in our times of high joy, or deep sorrow of 
soul. Next to the Divine there is nothing so lovely to us 
as the Human, for man was made " in the image of 
God," and it is intensely human for life, especially 
young life, to crave for recreation as a rebound and 
release from labour. Let no one be ashamed of having 
a taste for pure pleasures : to enjoy, is, in its proper 
place, as ennobling as to work. But here we must 
guard against misunderstanding. Mark what we say, 
that Recreation is a part of truly human life 
Recreation, not mere amusement. Recreation is 
relaxation in order to re-invigorate for work, for duty ; 
amusement is enjoyment for its own sake. Recreation 
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is the play of sterling earnest men and women; 
amusement is the trifling of pleasure-seeking toys. 
Recreation is a means to an end much higher than 
itself; amusement is its own end. Alas ! that most 
of the so-called entertainments of to-day are mere 
amusements, trifles to pass away time which can 
never return, rather than recreations to strengthen for 
future duty and work. The man or woman who 
wants mere amusement says, " Please tickle me, make 
me laugh, simper, giggle," while those who ask for 
recreation say, "Give me something in itself 
pleasurable, which will not exhaust frivolously my 
powers, but re-invigorate for the sterner activities of 
life." Amusements kill sooner than work alone 
would; recreations keep the balance of life, and 
prevent work killing. 

Recreation is not mere rest from doing; to an 
active mind idleness is more laborious than work. 
True recreation is in delightful occupation. How 
often have men, whose bodies and brains have given 
way from overwork, been injured rather than helped 
by trying to follow the advice, "You must leave off 
doing everything." The remedy for overwork is not 
in idleness, but in complete change of employment. 
Men and women, whose daily work is of a close and 
sedentary kind, should find their recreation in outdoor 
employment or in indoor occupations, which develop 
the muscular powers of the body ; while those whose 
occupation is largely active and muscular should find 
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their recreations in more, studious and sedentary 
pursuits. It is insanity for a man who has been at the 
desk all day, to find his so-called recreation in poring 
over books of a hard and studious kind ; and it is 
equally stupid for farm-labourers or blacksmiths to 
pretend that they are recreating when playing skittles. 
Tree-felling is the right recreation for a Premier, whose 
daily work-a-day life is made up of listening to weary 
debates, manipulating national Budgets, and making 
translations of Homer. And Hugh Miller was doubt- 
less finding his best recreation after his day's labour as 
a stone-mason, when writing articles for a newspaper, 
or grubbing over Scotland's Botany and Geology. 

To make hard-and-fast rules as to the kind of 
recreation in which each should find his relief from 
labour, would be both foolish and unsuccessful. Each 
must judge for himself; much must depend upon per- 
sonal taste : but this general principle should be at the 
base of all recreation ; it should be some employment, 
in itself pleasant to the participator, and, as far as 
possible, a complete change from the every-day occu- 
pation. With such a general principle as this for our 
guide, what a wide range of territory is there in which 
we may find delightful and rewarding recreation ! 

We shall not attempt to give an exhaustive list of 
the various outdoor and indoor recreations which may 
profitably be indulged in, but touch upon a few that 
may stand as specimens. Foremost among the out- 
door recreations, is the essentially English game of 
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cricket. Surely this may be made a means of great 
benefit to both body and mind. It will be an ill day 
for England when the village green, or the city park, 
with its cricket ground, is sacrificed to make way for 
so-called improvements ; which, by the way, generally 
mean, another addition to the " wilderness of brick." 
We believe that much of the present lamentable 
drunkenness in our towns would be removed if, instead 
of being obliged to find their relaxation in the public- 
house and music-hall, the youths of our day — ay, and 
the mature men — could have their cricket and football 
nigh at hand in public parks and recreation grounds. 
These games carry us into the open air, strengthen 
muscle and lungs, provide a healthy excitement and 
merry fellowship, and train the temper for the duties 
of life. 

Again, what more exhilarating than a good turn 
at the oar along a river or across a lake in the sum- 
mer time, when the splash of the water answers to 
the murmur of the breeze among the trees or reeds. 
Health of body, refreshment of brain, a delightful 
sense of freedom, all spring therefrom ; and best of 
all, unless indulged in to a very extraordinary degree, 
send us back to our work strengthened and braced for 
every duty. Many of the little worries of life, the bad 
tempers, the irritabilities, the disposition to be firetful 
and snappish, the jaundiced eye that sees everything 
in a doleful light, would vanish if we would only take 
care to get healthful recreation. 
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Some one has lately asked, " Is life worth living ?" 
and Punch splendidly replied, " That depends on the 
liver. ^ 

There is more in the reply than appears, for many 
of life's bogeys would vanish, as Hamlet's Ghost 
at the sunrising, by the judicious exercise of a 
little robust outdoor recreation. The long summer 
days, the bracing, frosty, moonlight nights of winter, 
seem to say, " Come out, and we will charm away the 
doldrums, aud bid the blues eternally depart." 

When we turn to indoor occupations the variety is 
even more apparent and puzzling. From stern, yet 
fairy science, down to draughts or dominoes ; from 
chess, with its close application, to forfeits, with their 
free fun ; from music, in its myriad forms of melody, 
down to the primitive boisterousness of blind man's 
buff. Think for a moment of the appliances which we 
possess to-day for becoming proficient in any branch of 
knowledge. 

Time was when a young man or woman could 
not get, except at a great expense, any acquaintance 
with Science, Art, or Literature. But to-day you 
shall be able to learn Astronomy, Botany, Physiology 
of the very best professors, through the Hand-books 
so plentifully issued at the cost of a shilling or two. 
Time was when to possess a copy of an Oratorio was 
to be pretty well off; but to-day a "Messiah" or 
" Israel in Egypt " can be had for a shilling. If our 
grandfathers were to arise from their graves, perhaps 
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nothing would more surprise them than the wide dif- 
fusion of general knowledge at the present day, at 
such a low price. And who knows ? perhaps the next 
surprising thing to them would be, how comparatively 
few of us avail ourselves of these unspeakable privi- 
leges. 

Music is, perhaps, among the most exquisite and 
delicate of the indoor recreations. There is none 
other more intellectual or more elevating in its ten- 
dencies. It will lift out of the present and visible 
into the invisible and ideal with greater ease than any 
other. It has a key that will fit every lock of the soul, 
and, entering into the chambers, will gladden and 
beautify. 

There is, however, a class of recreations about 
which there is much division of opinion, among even 
highly moral and godly men and women. Is it 
desirable to encourage such recreations as billiards, 
bagatelle, &c. ? Is it wise to provide them for the 
young ; create a taste for them, which may sometimes 
lead into bad company ? In dealing with such ques- 
tions there is great danger either of bigoted prejudice 
or careless laxity influencing us. In themselves there 
is nothing that is lowering or demoralizing in either of 
these games. They demand great skill, keen dexter- 
ity of brain and hand; they encourage self-control 
and shrewdness of judgment. And yet, in some 
instances, where indulged in with perfect safety while 
at home, they have led, in after years, to associations 
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of the worst kind. It is manifest, therefore, that, in 
such a case, each must judge for himself or herself, 
whether they can with clear conscience either partici- 
pate therein themselves, or provide for others. Such 
questions as the following may help to a right 
decision : — 

"Can I engage therein without offence of con- 
science ? " 

" Could I ask God's blessing upon the indul- 
gence ? " 

"Would the presence of Christ fall as a chilling 
shadow upon me while occupied therewith?** 

" Should I, though safe for myself, yet deny 
myself in case of its possible ill effects upon 
others ? " 

If these questions be asked sincerely, as in God's 
sight, and answered in favour of such recreations, 
who shall dare say that they are unlawful and in- 
expedient?" But, if the contrary ensue, then no 
vote of custom, no opinion of others, will atone for 
the wound of conscience. These, we believe, are the 
only safe principles to apply to all recreations, and if 
truthfully and sincerely applied must be followed by 
the right action. 

Only one word of caution needs to be spoken. 
There is a danger we fear, in present-day life, to attach 
too much importance to mere pleasure, to follow it 
too seriously as the business of life. Recreation is 
good, but only good as the rebound from labour, and 
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the relaxation to qualify for fresh labour. Its keenness 
of enjoyment depends on its comparative infrequency. 
Let it once be pursued as the aim and end of life, and 
its character as recreation ceases and it becomes labour; 
but let it be kept in its right place as a re-invigorator 
after toil, and it is a blessing to body, mind, and soul 
alike. 
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XII. 



CONCLUSION. 




N taking farewell of our readers, we should 
like just to say a few words especially to 
those who, though young in years, have 
made a public profession that they are the 
followers of Jesus Christ. Time was, when 
the young, to say the least of it, were not 
specially regarded as desirable members of 
Churches. Youthful godliness was not believed in, 
and consequently the endeavour to produce it was not 
made the definite aim of religious teachers. But 
things have changed. Within the last hundred years, 
thanks to Robert Raikes and his followers in Sunday 
School work, youthful piety and usefulness to the 
Church are not merely believed in but striven after, 
and no question is more eagerly discussed as a prac- 
tical question in Sunday School labour than, " How to 
retain our Senior Scholars, and how to bring them into 
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personal faith in Jesus Christ and vital connection 
with His Church." A young disciple is an object of 
the deepest interest, and to none more so than to a 
young minister of Christ and His Gospel. Let me, 
then, in spirit, grasp your hand, and, looking into your 
eyes, offer you the sincerest wishes for your future 
usefulness and prosperity ; and, in the name of our 
common Master, give a farewell word of exhortation. 
We are living in an age of ceaseless activity, and in 
times of strange influence upon the future. Never, 
certainly, in the past was the intellectual conflict 
keener — ^never was the line between the followers of 
truth and the disciples of error more plain and pal- 
pable — never were the forces that make for righteous- 
ness and unrighteousness more deadly in their antago- 
nism than to-day — and this is a prophecy, that ere 
long the din of battle and the clash of arms will be 
heard, and each one of us will have, for himself and 
herself, to declare upon which side we stand. Nor is 
this confined to the opposition between the professed 
religious and anti-religious worlds. Even in the 
Church of Christ there are signs that Evangelical 
Truth will have again to do battle with Rationalistic 
Christianity. The truths which nerved our Puritan 
forefathers, and made them the bulwarks of national 
and religious liberty, are being denied, in the name of 
" advanced thought,** and " nineteenth century pro- 
gress; " and the teachings which have made the spiritual 
heroes of the past are pooh-poohed, as being " behind 
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the age," and should be abandoned as the relics of an 
obsolete theology. I know that " great is truth, and 
it shall prevail,'' but it must have a mouth through 
which to speak, and a life in which to be exhibited, if 
it is to conquer ; and so, in view of this, I should like 
to whisper in the ear of every young disciple, " Be 
bold in your adherence to truths and sturdy in its 
defence,^^ 

It is taken for granted that we know the truth con- 
cerning our condition as sinners, our hope as saved 
ones, our duty as servants of Jesus Christ. If we know 
these things let us not be ashamed to speak them, to 
live them, to suffer, if need be, in their defence. Let 
us have a deep conviction that error is terribly dan- 
gerous, and only truth can bless our fellow-men. How 
many men and women, in the endeavour to be kind 
and charitable, will say, that " Black is white, white is 
black, and grey is no colour at all ! '* "It doesn't 
matter what you believe, so long as you are sincere," 
is the Alpha and Omega of a fashionable creed to-day. 
But is that so ? Here is a man I meet in South- 
ampton High-street, and I say to him, " Where are 
you going, friend ?" "To London.*' " By the train, 
of course?" *'0h no! by the boat." "Well, but," 
I reply, " the boat plies only between Southampton and 
the Isle of Wight.'* "Ah ! but," says he, " I sincerely 
believe I shall get to London by it, and so shall go.'* 
Will he get to London because of his sincerity ? No ! 
He'll have to get into the right direction, or all his 

I 2 
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sincerity will be in vain. Will poison heal a sick man, 
if he can only sincerely believe it is medicine ? Will 
fire cease to bum, if I only sincerely believe that to 
put my fingers in it will not hurt me ? No ! Nor will 
error cease to injure and destroy, because I sincerely 
believe it will save. Light is light, whatever I think 
about it, and darkness is darkness, though all the world 
should swear against it. Now, in view of the indif- 
ference to truth, so prevalent to-day, let us be sturdier 
than ever in our avowal and defence of it Sometimes 
it will mean standing the laugh of our acquaintances, 
because we are old-fashioned fogies ; sometimes the 
contempt of brain-proud friends, who despise anything 
but yesterday-born novelties ; sometimes the loss of a 
friend, who hates our opinions more than he loves us. 
And, yet, isn't it worth doing ? There was once an 
astronomer who said, "I have just found out that 
instead of the sun going round the earth, the earth 
goes round the sun : " and the people of his day said, 
" If you believe and teach that we'll put you in prison." 
" I can't help it ; it is the truth, and I must speak it." 
And to prison Galileo went for the truth's sake. 
Surely, if he could do that for a scientific fact, we 
ought to be sturdy in our defence of religious truth, 
that deals with the infinite blessedness or loss of 
souls. 

The next word of exhortation I should like to give 
is, "Z^/ us be earnest in our devotion to Christian 
Jal^c^ur.''^ Humanity has often been divided into two 
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classes — the Players and the Workers. But these 
classes may again easily be divided into " The Players 
who work at their play, and the Workers who play at 
their work.*' The former are those who labour in their 
pleasure-seeking; who live to kill time, and to find 
some new amusement ; the latter are those who trifle 
with their work ; and only undertake it as an entertain- 
ment. Now, what we want is, that every Christian 
young man or woman should not play at their work, 
but do it with all their might. It would be amusing, 
were it not sad, to watch the way in which some good 
Christian people go about their work. Sunday School 
Teachers who play at teaching. Tract distributors 
who play at being very condescending in visiting the 
poor. Ministers who play at preaching, who would be 
shocked at anything like the exhibition of feeling or 
earnestness. Now, whoever may like to play at their 
Christian work, we mustn't. If we believe we have the 
truth of God, and men and women about us are dying 
for lack of it, how dare we play ? Nero, fiddling while 
Rome is burning, is not half so bad as if we trifle while 
men are perishing ; for he was a heathen, and we 
profess to follow Him who lived to do good. A week 
or two since we went with a party of friends away out 
into the sea, fishing with long lines ; among the party 
was one young man who had never been on such an 
excursion before, and hearing that a goodly number of 
us were going, he took great care over his " get up," 
and with lavender kid glove and faultless dress came 
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on board the boat, only to find the rest of us clad in 
the worst we could find, because fishing at sea mustn't 
be done in spoilable clothes. Of course, our be-gloved 
friend was heartily laughed at for his greenness ; and 
after being well-nigh stripped, and then clad in rougher 
garb, he was able to join in the exciting pleasure of 
deep-sea fishing. But he was as much to be pitied as 
blamed, because he had never been there before : but 
what of those Christian men and women who go about 
their work as " fishers of men " after the same delicate, 
dainty, lavender-kid gloved fashion ? Is it any wonder 
that they do not have much joy or success in their 
work, since they only play at it? Good surgeons 
throw off their coat and tuck up their sleeves when 
theyVe a stiff operation to perform ; racers in earnest 
strip to the work ; and Davids only kill lions and bears 
as they put forth every nerve and muscle to the 
utmost. And so must we be intensely earnest if we 
are to accomplish much by our Christian labour. The 
blacksmith is nothing without his fire, and we are 
nothing without the burning, blazing flame of true 
zeal. 

The last word of exhortation I should like to speak 
is, " Let us be ready at any moment to answer the call 
to a higher life^ Every dying year, every setting sun, 
reminds us that all earthly life is fading, and that our 
turn may come swiftly and suddenly. We wouldn't 
say a word to fill with craven fear, but it is as well for 
us to remember that even when in high health and 
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buoyant spirits, " in the midst of life we are in death." 
It is related of Bengel, the great New Testament critic, 
that he said he should like to die at his work ; and it 
so happened, that while correcting his proof sheets in 
his study, the messenger came to call him to the pre- 
sence of the King. The thought that at any moment 
we may be called for would keep us true and pure in 
moments of temptation; and the question, "How 
should I like to go home to Christ to-day?" would 
elevate and sanctify every day's life and labour. Let us 
live as in the light of the last day ; live as we should 
like to have lived when the farewells to the world have 
to be said, and then there will be fewer regrets and 
sorrows to overcome. 

The first Napoleon was in the habit, when in camp, 
of going after dark and visiting at all hours of the 
night the sentinels on duty, to see if any were asleep ; 
and, if found neglecting their post, the heaviest punish- 
ments — sometimes death itself — ^were inflicted on 
them. This fact becoming known throughout the 
army had the' desired eflfect, and Napoleon's sentries 
were said to be the most faithful, because they never 
knew when the "little grey general" would come 
and find them. Is there not a lesson for us here ? 
Shall we not hear Christ saying to us, " What I say 
unto you I say unto all : Watch ! " Shall we not 
crave the receiving of that benediction from Him, 
^* Blessed is that servant whom, when His lord cometh. 
He shall find watching ?" Then, whether He come 
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in our early days ot in life's fading autumn, in our 
poverty or wealth , in loneliness or soothed by the 
sympathy of many friends, when at home or abroad, 
by night or by day, His coming shall bring joy and 
delight to our souls, and in life and through eternity 
we shall in the deepest and truest sense 

"Fare well." 
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tating.' It is prettily bound and 
very cheap. We hope many girls 
will get it as a prixe or present."— 
Pttiiiskort* Circular. 



PRICE TWO SHILLINGS. 



Catalogues may be had on application to the Thule Manager* in iriiidi 
large num jers of books are included suited for School Prizes or for^t>'lvata 
reading. 



Sunday School Union, 56, Old IUiley, London," E.C. 
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